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THE FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE EQUESTRIAN 
CORPORATIONS, 200-150 B.C. 


By TENNEY FRANK 


OLYBIUS vi. 17. 2-4 says: ro\d\Gv yap Epywr SvTwr Tov éexd- 
P Souévew bd THv TiunTav ba waons "IraNias eis Tas érioKevas 

kal kaTaoKevas Tov dnuooiwy, & Tis obK ay éEapiOunoato padius, 
To\A@v 5& ToTayav, Aiuévwv, KnTiwv, peTadrAwWY, Xwpas, GUAANBSnY 
boa mrértwKev Vd THY ‘Pwyaiwy duvacteiay, TavTa xepiferOar oup- 
Baive Ta mpoepnueva bia Tov tANOous, Kal oxEddY ws Eros EirEty TAaYTAS 
évdedéoOar Tats wvats kal tats épyaciau rats éx ToUTwY" ol pey yap 
ayopafovc. mapa Tav Tiuntav avitroi ras éxddces, of 5& Kowwvodor 
Tovto.s, of 6’ éyyvavrar rods jryopaxoras, of Gé Tas ovgias dddacr 
jept ToUTww eis TO Snudavov. 

This passage of Polybius was written about 150 B.c. and may serve 
as evidence for the activities of the knights’ corporations of about that 
time. The conditions described here are, of course, not those of 216 
B.c. to which much of the sixth book applies. In 154 Rome (city and 
ager) had about 324,000 adult male citizens, that is, a free population 
of over 1,000,000. The ager Romanus extended, according to Beloch 
(Bevilkerung, p. 320), over about 34,000 square kilometers, that is, 
about 14,000 square miles. 

Polybius does not specify all the activities of the companies. He 
first mentions the public-building contracts and emphasizes the fact 
that they spread throughout Italy. He then mentions the collection of 
taxes, rentals, and tariff dues of rivers, harbors, garden plots, mines, 
and public lands. Finally, he speaks of the large number of people 
[Ciassican Puriotocy, XXVIII, January, 1933] 1 
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engaged not only in the actual work but also as contractors, as mem- 
bers of the corporations, as shareholders, and as guarantors. Polybius 
was greatly impressed by the sums and the number of men involved, 
but it must be remembered that he was an Arcadian accustomed to 
petty budgets. His statement is so indefinite that incorrect conclu- 
sions are constantly drawn from it. To make it usable for economic 
history, it is necessary to translate his generalities into tangible fig- 
ures. 

It is first necessary to recall the fact that the conditions pictured in 
this passage had not existed long when it was written. For instance, 
most of the customs collections were instituted in the censorship of 
179; not many contracts for public buildings were let out by censors 
before that year, and the letting of censorial building contracts out- 
side of Rome seems to have been an innovation in 174 (see Livy xli. 
27. 11). It is also very doubtful whether the knights worked the 
Spanish mines before 179. A brief review of equestrian financial activ- 
ities (omitting the earlier legendary references) will show that the 
knights very slowly developed the large organization mentioned by 
Polybius. 

During the First Punic War the knights’ companies were not used 
in the transport service; for this work the navy had some eight hun- 
dred vessels of its own. In 214, during the second war, the state once 
employed three companies of nineteen men to provide materials for 
the Spanish army, but with disastrous results. Some used rotten hulks 
that sank and collected state insurance on them (Livy xxiii. 49; xxv. 
3). This may be the reason why in the subsequent wars in the east 
the state always seems to have bought its supplies through its own 
magistrates who provided for the transport (Livy xxxvi. 2. 12; xxxvii. 
2 and 50; xlii. 31. 8). Even the smail contract for horses and military 
garments in 167 seems to have been managed by the praetor and 
consul, though here possibly the knights may have been employed 
(Livy xliv. 16) as intermediaries. 

In letting building contracts also there were periods of distrust. In 
193 it was the aediles who undertook to build an emporium on the 
Tiber and two porticos in the business section (Livy xxxv. 10. 12). 
When in 184 Cato let his rather extensive contracts, he at once had 
trouble with the knights’ companies (Livy xxxix. 44; Plut. Cato 19), 
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and the quarrels between the knights and the censors came up in the 
Senate repeatedly. The contracts of 174 were not well executed, so 
that the censors of 169 excluded the operating companies from the 
privilege of bidding again (Livy xliii. 16; xliv. 16. 8; xlv. 15). The re- 
sulting distrust of them may be the chief reason why the draining of 
the Pontine marshes in 160 was intrusted directly to the Consul Cethe- 
gus (cuz ea provincia evenerat [Livy Epit. 46]). This is enough to show 
how hazardous it is to assume that Polybius’ statement applies to any 
and every period of the century. 


THE COLLECTION OF RENTALS, ETC. 

The knights did not collect the citizen tax at Rome (which ceased 
in 167); nor did they collect the tithes of Sicily and Sardinia or the 
half-tithes of Spain. They did collect the tithes and the scriptura on 
public lands in Italy, but here they had in general to deal with power- 
ful citizen landlords from whom they would hardly be able to make 
large profits. If the legal allowance for collection was no larger than 
in Sicily (three-fifths of 1 per cent of the crop [Cic. Verr. ii. 3. 116}), 
they presumably were left a very small margin of profit. We never 
hear of any complaints of profiteering in this particular field, for of 
course the pecuarit mentioned in Livy xxxiii. 42 and xxxv. 10 were 
grazers, not publicans. Beloch estimates the public land in Southern 
Italy at about 10,000 square kilometers (less than 4,000 square miles 
[loc. cit.]). Deducting a half for colonization and for rough land, we 
have about 2,000 square miles left. If—as is very unlikely—all of this 
were planted in wheat yielding 40 modii to the jugerum, Rome’s tithe 
would be about 2,000,000 bushels, and the fee of the collectors would 
come to about 240,000 denarii the year, a sum that would have to 
cover all the operations in scores of townships before dividends were 
forthcoming. These contracts required some capital and a score of 
agents, but we need not let our fancy imagine returns of any great 
magnitude. 

The ager Campanus was not treated like the rest of the ager publicus, 
because the original owners were left on the land as renters in so far 
as it was not sold (Livy xxviii. 46; xxxii. 7) or colonized (Livy xxxiv. 
45). The fact that private possessors seized a large part of these lands 
(Livy xlii. 1. 6 and 19. 1 and Granius Licinianus, p. 9) for over forty 
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years gives clear-enough proof that the rentals were not collected by 
business men. Finally, in 162 the urban praetor, Lentulus, was sent 
down to reclaim the state’s equity in the occupied lands. He made a 
survey of the 50,000 jugera left, divided this into small lots, and rented 
these out at a fixed price (ad pretium indictum (Licin. p. 9; Lex agraria 
of 111 B.c., 1. 21]). Probably the rental was a money equivalent of 
about one-third of the crop, usual for such public land. But there is 
never any indication that the knights’ companies had any concern 
with Campanian lands. 

The contract for the salt monopoly is not mentioned by Polybius. 
The censors of 204 had reorganized this so as to insure distributing 
stations in all towns, with fixed prices scaled according to the distance 
from the source of supply (Livy xxix. 37). Since the price was fixed at 
only one-sixth of an as per pound at Rome, Mommsen is probably 
right in saying that the organization was formed less with a view to 
profit than for the purpose of insuring a regular supply of salt. To 
manage this business some capital was required and a number of 
agents, but it probably yielded only a fair interest on the investment. 


PORT-DUES 


There were some six harbor districts in Sicily, and a few in Spain. 
The 5 per cent port-dues at Sicilian harbors did not amount to much 
at a time when their main merchandise, grain, was used by the state 
and was therefore immune from port-dues. In Italy the censors of 199 
(Livy xxxii. 7) instituted tariff stations at Puteoli, Capua, and the 
southern colony which was being founded at Scolacium. The dues at 
Italian harbors were only 23 per cent. In 179 several new portoria 
were introduced (Livy xl. 51. 8.), presumably at the colonies founded 
after 199. Very few of these colonies developed important harbors. 
Rome and Puteoli were the only citizen-harbor towns of Italy that 
counted for much in this period (Rome could hardly have collected 
dues at Naples and Tarentum at that time.) I think it would be very 
daring to suppose that the profit from the collection of these dues 
amounted to much before 150 B.c. But the work probably required a 
staff of several score of men and the capital had, of course, to be pro- 
vided in advance. 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS 


Polybius emphasizes particularly the building contracts and says 
that they extended all through Italy. It was not until 174, it seems, 
that censors began to direct building operations outside of Rome (Livy 
xli. 27. 5-12), and then, of course, only in citizen colonies, and munici- 
palities, and with money supplied by the city in question. One censor 
of 174 questioned the propriety of doing this, and, though it was ap- 
parently still being done about 150—when Polybius wrote—there is 
little evidence that the procedure continued for long. We may assume 
that such contracts were profitable for some thirty years but probably 
not much more. As for the contracts in Rome, we have Livy’s lists in 
Books xxx-xlv, and the lists seem to be fairly reliable. The censors of 
199, 194, and 189 let very few contracts (Livy xxxii. 73; xxxiv. 44; 
xxxvii. 58). The censors of 183—Cato and Flaccus—were particularly 
interested in building streets and sewers (Livy xxxix. 44. 5-7). Aemi- 
lius Lepidus and Fulvius, the censors of 179, built extensively, having 
a whole year’s vectigal for the lustrum (xl. 51. 5-7; ef. xl. 46. 16). Itis 
to be noted that these two men were especially interested in providing 
harbor and retail facilities and that they also established several new 
customs stations. Their successors in 174, Fulvius and Postumius, 
also built vigorously in and out of Rome (xli. 27. 5-12). The censors 
of 169, Claudius and Gracchus, had the use of half a year’s vectigal, 
and part of this, apparently a half, was used in the purchase of Scipio’s 
house and erecting the Sempronian Basilica there (Livy xliv. 16. 10). 
Thereafter there is, as we have seen, some indication that the Senate 
began to distrust the knights’ companies. It is quite possible that the 
quarrels between censors, Senate, and knights over contracts—re- _ 
ported by Livy in xliii. 16. 2; xliv. 16. 8—resulted at times in the mag- 
istrates’ taking direct charge of public improvements. 

It is, of course, very difficult to get satisfactory estimates of what 
“a, year’s vectigal’”’ (Livy xl. 46. 16) amounted to or what it might have 
cost to build the harbors, sewers, porticos, and basilicas mentioned by 
Livy. The first mention of a definite sum for a year’s vectigal is in 
62 B.c. when it amounted to fifty million denarii (Plut. Pomp. 45). 
But that was when Asia alone was producing ten million, when Spain, 
Africa, Narbonese Gaul, Macedonia, and Cilicia were all productive, 
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when the port-dues had doubtless quadrupled, and the Campanian 
lands were bringing full rentals. If the vectigal was only fifty million 
in 62, it is difficult to see how it could have been a tenth of that amount 
in 179. 

That may seem a small sum for the long list of buildings reported 
by Livy for that year, but we remember that the buildings were of 
modest proportions and that the cost of labor was amazingly cheap. 
Since good slaves cost only five hundred denarii, the daily wage (cov- 
ering depreciation, interest, and upkeep) would be only about half a 
denarius the day (which is Cato’s wage), and where free labor was used 
it would be only about one denarius: that is to say, the Roman con- 
tractor could use from twenty to forty laborers for the present wage of 
a single unskilled workman. 

To be realistic, the early Basilica Aemilia, built in 179 of tufa blocks, 
2 by 2 by about 3 feet, taken from the Grotta Oscura Quarry that be- 
longed to the state, would require less than six thousand blocks. A 
slave, costing at most twelve asses per day, was expected to cut out 
eight blocks per day (Plaut. Capt. 724). Six hundred denarii would 
therefore provide the stone. If we allow as much for barging and haul- 
ing, and double the amount for the laying of the stone by free labor, 
this all comes to only 2,400 denarii. Let us assume an equal amount 
for the columns of the same tuba and the stucco, and, to be generous, 
treble the amount for the timber ceiling and the roof tiling, we still 
arrive at only 12,000 denarii. 

Even if we double this amount again in order to allow for decora- 
tion and for all possible underestimates, we are still within the sum of 
$5,000 for a building which today would cost more than $100,000. In 
179 the complete list of buildings for which the year’s vectigal was 
spent comprised a pier at Tarracina, a small theater—apparently only 
for the Apollo cult—the plastering of the Jupiter Temple, a dock, the 
piers for a bridge (completed in 142), the above-mentioned basilica, a 
market place outside the city, three porticos, and the reconstruction of 
the Apollo Temple. We know the approximate size and quality of 
most of these structures. The whole program ought not to have cost 
more than twenty times that of the basilica. At this rate it would be 
courageous to estimate the year’s vectigal (land rentals, port-dues, etc.) 
as high as 2,000,000 denarii per year. But in order to be liberal we 
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may take that figure, and in addition assume that in and after 174 the 
knights had—every fifth year—1,000,000 denarii to spend at the 
municipalities. This would mean at most a building program of about 
$600,000 the lustrum or $120,000 per year. 


MINES 

We come next to the mines, which in Polybius’ day were being ex- 
ploited by the equestrian companies. The most important were the 
silver mines near New Carthage which, according to a later passage 
(Polybius xxxiv. 9), were at one time using forty-thousand men. We 
do not know when these mines were turned over for exploitation by 
contract, but the most probable date seems to be 179, when the cen- 
sors Fulvius and Lepidus, who in their building contracts did much to 
aid business, also instituted new portoria and vectigalia (Livy xl. 51. 8.). 
Scipio must have taken over these mines when he captured New Car- 
thage in 209. He could hardly have closed them, since Rome then was 
in great need of money; and, since in 195 the governor of Spain had 
the control over them (Livy xxxiv. 21. 7), Scipio doubtless took over 
the Punic slaves who were in the mines and placed some of his own 
engineers in charge. The provincial governor seems then to have di- 
rected the operations. In 195 Cato, when governor of the province, 
reorganized the mines (Livy xxxiv. 21). Cato was not on friendly 
terms with the equites (Livy xxxix. 44. 8 and Plut. Cato 19), and there 
is no reason to suppose that he would surrender state supervision in 
favor of equestrian control, even if we dared assume that the com- 
panies had the capital to manage them. Furthermore, the sums of 
silver' brought to the treasury by returning governors are so large up 
to 178 that we do best to accept the usual assumption that they in- 
cluded the produce of the mines. 

The wars fought during this period were mostly on the rather barren 
plateau, and Schulten’s recent excavations have proved that district 
exceedingly poor. I should assume that at least one-half of the 
amounts brought back by the governors came from the provincial ad- 


1The sums deposited by generals are given in Livy xxxiv. 10 and 46; xxxvi. 21; 
xxxix. 29 and 42; xl. 16 and 43; xli. 7. The list is not absolutely complete. Livy ap- 
parently mentioned the sum only if he had occasion to tell of an ovation or triumph. 
Hence the large sums brought by Aemilius Paulus (Diod. xxxi. 26) receive no mention 
in Livy. But this is the only omission that we can now be sure of. I assume that these 
amounts, apparently carried home by the generals that had with them a large body of 
returning veterans who could guard the treasure, included war booty, tribute, and ore. 
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ministration of the mines. They average about $200,000 per year be- 
tween 195 and 178. 

The last general to report a large sum from Spain was Ti. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, who was governor in 179, the very year that Ful- 
vius and Lepidus instituted new portoria and vectigalia and did much 
also to encourage business (Livy xl. 51. 8). To be sure, there was also 
less booty thereafter because there was less warfare, but after 179 
we hear of several campaigns that resulted in no accretions to the 
treasury. It is likely that the knights’ companies brought in the treas- 
ure of ore after 179. Twelve years later, according to Livy xlv. 18 and 
xxix. 11, the state closed the newly acquired Macedonian mines on the 
assumption that exploitation by contract would work mischief. That 
was after the censors had quarreled with the companies in 174. 

I think we must assume that the knights’ contracts continued until 
the Sullan day. Sulla did not hesitate to sell state property for cash, 
and since his proscriptions wrecked the companies, he may well have 
been forced to liquidate their operations in Spain. 

My conclusion, then, is that the knights’ companies began to oper- 
ate the Spanish mines about 178 when they were producing an average 
of about 1,000,000 denarii per year. At a later day Polybius (xxxiv. 
9) informs us that these mines were producing 25,000 drachmas per 
day (about 9,000,000 denarii per year)? for the state’s account, and 
that 40,000 slaves were employed in them. This passage comes from 
Strabo, but probably belongs to the geographical excursus of Polybius 
which was written not long before the Gracchan period, probably 
about 140 B.c. Needless to say, silver mines worked so intensively 
could not have been as productive as there reported for very many 
years, but it is clear that the knights had succeeded in increasing pro- 
duction. 

We may attempt an estimate of the financial operations that this 
statement of Polybius implies. Mining slaves in Spain—Diodorus (v. 
38) says they were slaves—-would cost less than slaves at Rome.’ Their 


2 It is to be noted that this comes to about twenty-five cents per day per miner, if 
the state took half the production. 

3 The ransom price in 194 was 500 drachmas, and the average manumission price at 
Delphi was 300—500 drachmas (Beloch, Griech. Ges., IV, Part I, 322). Cato paid from 
300 (Diod. xxxi. 24) to 1,500 denarii (Plut. Cato 4-5) for slaves. In his Agricultura 
(xxii. 3) Cato reckons that slave labor is worth 2 sesterces per day. Rodbertus (Jahrb. 
f. Nationalék., XV, 185) in estimating the profits of the Spanish mines placed the cost 
of slaves very much too high. 
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upkeep would probably cost about the same as that of Cato’s slaves, 
40-50 denarii per year. But a heavy allowance must be made for de- 
preciation in the case of this labor. The costs and profits would be 
somewhat as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I Denarii 

Investment, 40,000 slaves at 400 denarii............. 16,000 ,000 
Smelters, quarters, tools, transport service........... 210,000 ,000 
26 ,000 ,000 

Annual outlay: 
Interest at: 6 per Ceiit:<....5 5. .ccke ccccccwede sew vis 1,560,000 
Depreciation in mine slaves (10 per cent).......... 1,600,000 
Depreciation in plant (5 per cent)................ 500,000 
Food and clothing for slaves...............00000- 1,800,000 
WOU sncrn iy Dee MAMAS re ROO eee ee 5,460,000 


Since, when Polybius wrote, the state was receiving 9,000,000 de- 
narii per year, the companies were presumably taking in an equal 
amount. This would leave about 3,500,000 denarii per year with 
which to pay salaries of managers and overseers and to cover divi- 
dends over and above the interest. The profits were apparently excel- 
lent so long as the good veins of ore lasted, but when mines give out 
the losses in liquidation are heavy. 

In order to equip and operate mines requiring a capital outlay of 
26,000,000 denarii, the knights must have counted on the participa- 
tion of a rather large number of prosperous Romans. By way of illus- 
tration we might assume some such combination as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II Denarii Each 
20 members subscribing............... 500 ,000 
500 partners subscribing............... 100 ,000 
1,200 investors subscribing............... 5,000 


In addition the state demanded that her returns be guaranteed by re- 
sponsible persons. Finally, though most of the actual work was done 
by slaves, there would be need of no small number of managers, ex- 
perts, overseers, and clerks. It is not surprising that Polybius was 
somewhat amazed at the number of people involved in the enterprise. 
But it is not likely that operations at these mines continued on such a 
scale for very many years. 
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Of the Macedonian mines we know very little. The royal gold and 
silver mines, from which Philip II had formerly drawn large sums, 
seem to have been fairly well exhausted by the time that Rome de- 
feated Perseus. They were taken over in 167, but closed for the time 
being because, according to Livy xlv. 18. 4 (who sometimes reads his 
own convictions into writers of an earlier day), “neque sine publicano 
exerceri posse, et ubi publicanus esset, ibi aut ius publicum vanum 
aut libertatem sociis nullam esse.’”’ These mines were reopened in 158 
and presumably placed under the control of the knights’ companies. 
But we have no way of estimating their activities in Macedonia. There 
is reason to suppose that Philip and Alexander had fairly well ex- 
hausted them.‘ 

To sum up, there is no doubt that Polybius is correct in saying that 
very many were interested in state contracts. But when historians 
assume from his words that many Romans were growing wealthy by 
means of these contracts, we may call for caution. Since Roman prop- 
erty’ values amounted to about $200,000,000 in the year 200 and prob- 
ably to twice the sum when Polybius wrote, we do not find reason to 
suppose that over 2 per cent of that property was engaged in the 
equestrian contracts. Most of the money was still being invested in 
Italian lands, especially when the broad acres of Cispadane Gaul and 
of the districts devastated by the last war were being thrown open to 
settlers and public renters. We may suppose that during the most pro- 
ductive years of the Spanish mines some twenty-five men drew in as 
much as $8,000 per year, while some thousands drew in from $100 to 
$1,500; but such returns did not create great estates. 

The fact still remains that during this whole century very few men 
climbed from equestrian rank into the senatorial aristocracy. 

The knights’ companies rose to considerable power in the Gracchan 
days, partly because the Asiatic contracts gave them opportunities to 
trade, to invest in mortgages, and to exact usurious rates of interest in 
the East; partly because by winning political recognition they could 
command the popular vote and secure favors from the state. The 
Senate took its revenge when Sulla came into power. He proscribed 
most of the wealthy knights (App. B.C. i. 95) and struck off the politi- 

4 Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria, p. 76. 

5 See Amer. Jour. Phil., 1932, p. 2. 
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cal privileges of the whole group. It is difficult to see how they could 
have operated their companies for several years thereafter. In fact, 
it is probable that Sulla took the Spanish silver mines away from the 
companies and sold them for ready money. Strabo (iii. 2. 10) says that 
in his day they were in private hands, and Plutarch (Crass. 2) assures 
us that Crassus had ‘‘numberless silver mines.’’ Crassus, as we recall, 
was one of the most successful bidders at the auctions of Sulla. Since 
Sulla made free to sell for his own use public, sacred, and private prop- 
erty, he would hardly have hesitated to dispose of the mines. In Asia 
he removed the knights at least for a time from the collecting of state 
dues. It would seem probable, therefore, that it was during Sulla’s dic- 
tatorship that the Spanish silver mines—such as were still productive 
—passed to private hands. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 








FEAR IN SPARTAN CHARACTER 
By Preston H. Epps 


ERODOTUS’ immortal account of the conduct and death of 
Leonidas and his three hundred at Thermopylae (vii. 202-25), 
Plutarch’s glowing tributes to Spartan courage (Lyc. 22 et 

passim), Sparta’s long immunity from invasion,’ and repeated men- 
tion of the amazing effect in morale which the presence of a single 
Spartan general had upon dubious military situations? have so caught 
and impressed the imagination of the world that the term “Spartan” 
has become universally synonymous with the most daring in fearless- 
ness and military prowess. The Spartans have, accordingly, long been 
generally regarded as history’s most outstanding example of inborn 
valor and unfailing courage. The statement, then, that they were, on 
the contrary, innately and essentially a most fearful people with a 
strong and perpetual tendency to become terrified and to act accord- 
ingly will come as something of a surprise. Such an interpretation, 
though, accords better with ancient evidence concerning this people 
than does the popular estimate of this phase of Spartan character. In 
other words, “Spartan valor was an artificial and factitious thing,” 
and was something quite different in character from the prowess and 
intrepidity of the ‘“‘Viking, the Baron, and the Yeoman.’ 

Thus does Mahaffy go to the heart of this problem (and I know of 
no other author who does). He further suggests that the submission 
of the Upartans to their rigorous and unparalleled discipline was 
really a heroic effort to cure this “national defect,” “to make them 
stand firm in their ranks.”’ By this theory of congenital fear in Spar- 


1 Said by Plutarch (Ages. xxxi. 2) to be as long as six hundred years. In fact, very 
few discussions dealing with the battle of Leuctra and its effects will fail to mention 
this. 


2 Thucyd. vii. 2; Isoc. vi. 126 E; Polyb. i. 32-35; Plut. op. cit. xxxvi. 4; Justin. iv. 4. 
Cf. also the deference paid Spartan generals throughout the Anabasis ii. 2. 5; iii. 2. 37; 
vi. 1. 26; vii. 6. 37. 

3So speaks Mahaffy in a passage in which he calls attention to the fact that the 
Greeks as a whole ‘were a very warlike but not a very courageous people’”’ (Social Life in 
Greece, pp. 23-24). 


{Cuassica, Partorocy XXVIII, January, 1933] 12 
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tan character, Mahaffy accounts for the “sudden collapse of Spartan 
valor as soon as Epaminondas met it with superior tactics” and for 
the absence, either at Leuctra or at Sphacteria, of anything like a 
determination to resist even unto death. 

Surprising as it may be, Spartan history is singularly consonant 
with Mahaffy’s contention in this matter and the evidence of ancient 
authors seems to confirm it; in which case the popular notion of Spar- 
tan character needs to be revised. 

It is characteristic of a fearful people to distrust themselves and to 
trust the more in something external to save them—in some science, 
system, or panacea the mechanics of which will inevitably bring un- 
erring salvation. The prospect of powerful enemies will readily in- 
cline a fearful people to yield themselves to a military system, and 
the greater the fear, the more will they be prone to yield to a system 
even if its exactions be incredibly severe. Moreover, such a people are 
capable of much confidence as long as everything progresses as the 
system demands. But let any unexpected exigency arise and their in- 
nate fear reasserts itself with increased intensity. 

It is well known that the Spartans early intrusted themselves to a 
military system so rigorous that it mastered “the course of their 
thoughts and actions from boyhood to old age.’* By it “their indi- 
viduality was not merely subordinated but obliterated.’”> Thereafter, 
everything in the life of Sparta and of the Spartans was so sacrificed 
to military ends that this state was referred to even in ancient times 
as a camp*® in which “‘the highest object of every man’s life was to be 
ready at any moment to fight with the utmost efficiency for his city. 
The aim of every law and the end of the whole social order was to 
fashion good soldiers.’” “They assimilated even the nursery to their 
military organization, proclaimed conjugal affection under a siege, 
and placed maternal love under martial law.” This system never re- 
leased ‘“‘the Spartiate from its grip and set him free to live his own life 


* Grote, Greece, II, 392. 

5 Grundy, “The Policy of Sparta,” JHS, XXXII, 264. 
6 Plato Laws 666 E; Isoc. vi. 133 A; Plut. Lyc. xxiv. 1. 
7 Bury, History of Greece, pp. 131 and 133. 


8 So muses Jevons in A Manual of Greek Antiquities, by Gardner and Jevons, pp. 
427-28. 
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until it could make no further use of him, until he had no more vigor 
left in him for living.”® Surely submission to any such system is en- 
tirely in accord with a highly fearful nature and it is difficult, in fact, 
to conceive of its being tolerable to any other nature. It further be- 
speaks a vivid apprehension that this fear might manifest itself at 
any time and degenerate into flight as well as an awful conviction 
that it must not, at all costs, be allowed to do so. If, then, as Mahaffy 
suggests, this system was chosen by the Spartans as a means of over- 
coming congenital fear, its unparalleled exactions are an eloquent 
witness to the depth of this feeling. 

The reaction of the Spartans to this system is just what one would 
expect of a people controlled chiefly by fear. As a result of their ex- 
treme trust in its infallibility they became trained very early to a fixed 
course of things, and with all their vigor and manliness they were 
never prepared for any unusual event.’ As long as this system was 
permitted to function normally the Spartans could go even unto death 
with equanimity. But let any circumstance arise which tended to 
upset its machinery by which “mechanical Sparta fought out of sheer 
habit’”’" and they at once became panicky. Thermopylae furnishes 
an instance of where, even after the Spartans learn they are trapped, 
all is permitted, thanks to Xerxes’ slowness, to run its course in de- 
liberate Spartan fashion and they die calmly and gloriously. Even 
in this case, though, it should be noted that Herodotus, who is not 
hostile to the Spartans, Plutarch (De Herod. mal. xxvi. 1 et passim) 
to the contrary, engages in a discussion of Leonidas’ decision to re- 
main at Thermopylae which suggests something other than inborn 
valor as the basis for his determination.” Report has it that Leonidas 
sent away the allies, “but he and his men could not honorably quit a 
post they had once come to defend” is his statement. He adds his 
own belief that Leonidas thought it dishonorable to depart; and, be- 
sides, an oracle had been given to the Lacedaemonians at the begin- 
ning of the war which said that either Sparta would be wiped out by 


® Toynbee, ‘The Growth of Sparta,” JHS, X XXIII, Part II, 262. 
10 Curtius, History of Greece (Eng. trans.), I, 238. 
1 Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of Macedon, p. 36. 


12 vii. 220. 
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the barbarians or their king should perish.* Another thing to be re- 
membered in estimating Spartan conduct at Thermopylae is that 
Leonidas had a picked force of older and more seasoned soldiers." 

But on other occasions quite a different attitude is said to have pre- 
vailed. Pausanias records how the general Pausanias arrived at Hali- 
artus after Lysander had been killed but became alarmed (éacev) 
at the possibility of being attacked from the rear by an army which he 
merely heard was approaching, made a truce with the Thebans and 
went away.'® When about to engage the Argives we are told'® that 
they were in the greatest consternation (€&erA\aynoav) they had ever 
known “because all their preparations had to be made on short no- 
tice.” In fact, this fear and uneasiness manifest themselves very per- 
ceptibly whenever the Spartans have to fight suddenly or in any order 
other than they have planned beforehand.’”? They made light of it 
when they were told that the Athenians had gone to Pylos; because 
after they were through with their festival they would easily take 
the place.'® But when the attack did not yield the expected results, 
some of the Spartans even surrendered their arms,'® an act which oc- 
casioned more surprise among the Greeks than any event of the 
Peloponnesian War.” They became afraid of internal trouble and sent 
ambassadors to Athens to treat for peace.” A like miscalculation 
caused them terror when Alcibiades won an unexpected victory soon 
after the Sicilian disaster.2? Thucydides calls attention again to the 
fear of the Spartans at this stage of the war and adds that they were 


13 Meyer has a theory (Forschungen, II, 208) that, without Leonidas’ knowing it, 
those at Sparta desiring innovations had sent him into the pass to get rid of and to 
silence him. He seems to think Leonidas opposed the innovators and as king could 
furnish them so much trouble that they decided to get him out of the way. Hence they 
sent him to Thermopylae and saw to it that he was trapped. No trace of such a theory 
has been found elsewhere. 


M4 Herod. vii. 205. 18 iii, 3. 5. 16 Thucyd. v. 66. 


17 Witness Pausanias’ maneuvers in the early part of the battle of Plataea so that the 
Spartans might fight the medizing Greeks. Herodotus says (ix. 46) Pausanias suggested 
this because he dreaded (xarappwéjoas) the Persians, while Plutarch says (Arist. xvi) he 
wanted the Athenians opposite the Persians because they had fought the Persians before 
and knew their methods of warfare. Farther on Plutarch says (ibid. xvii. 5) Pausanias 
forgot to give the signal to the rest of the Greeks either through anger at Amompharetus 
or through alarm at the sudden approach of the Persians. 


18 Thucyd. iv. 5. 20 Thucyd. iv. 40. 22 Plut. Lysand. iii. 2. 
19 Thucyd. iv. 38. 21 Thucyd. iv. 41. 
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then decidedly more fearful than usual in matters of war since they 
were engaged in a kind of war different from what they were used to.” 
They thus became rather discouraged and thought that whatever 
move they made would be wrong inasmuch as they had lost all assur- 
ance owing to former inexperience in misfortune. These passages show 
clearly that Thucydides believed the Spartans were a fearful people. 
Like other people too, who feel that they have found in some science 
or system a complete and unerring means of safety, they were utterly 
confused and helpless whenever the mechanics of their panacea failed 
to meet a given situation. As a result, then, of their discovery that 
“Athens was invulnerable by those methods of warfare which had 
always succeeded in the past, the Spartans issued from the first ten 
years of the Peloponnesian War broken in spirit if not in power, men 
who had suffered a disastrous passive defeat’’;* strange language, 
indeed, with which to characterize a naturally dauntless and in- 
domitable people. 

The extended and extreme atimia decreed for all who yielded rather 
than die in battle is also in accord with a predominant feeling of 
fear. Note what such men were to suffer. They were stigmatized, to 
begin with, by the term ‘‘tresantes.’”’ No one would choose a mess- 
mate or a partner for any of the games in the palaestra from this class 
of people. During festival seasons when other Spartans were taking 
part in games, dances, and processions, or were being given honors, 
these men were driven into places of ignominy and made the butt of 
public taunts. They had to give place to everyone they met, rise 
from their seats even before juniors, and could be beaten at pleasure by 
anyone who met them, while they were without legal right to resent or 


23 Thucyd. iv. 55. In this passage the fear is attributed to the fact that the reversal 
at Pylos was dveAniorov and the war surrounding them on every side was rdaxeos 
kal dxpopvAdxrov. The extreme effect upon the Spartans of any unusual working of 
nature such as earthquakes and eclipses should be remembered. These were sufficient 
to cause them to change their plans materially or even to abandon projects (Thucyd. 
i. 128; iii. 89; vi. 95; viii. 6; and Paus. iii. 8. 2). Lysander, when planning his revolu- 
tionary schemes, knew that he should first ‘‘alarm and terrify the Spartans by religious 
and superstitious terrors” (Plut. Lysand. xxv. 2). Pausanias says too (iii. 5. 8) that in- 
dications of divine activity inspired fear in the Spartans more than in the rest of the 
Greeks. 


24 Grundy, Thucydides and the History of His Age, p. 335. 


% Plut. Lyc. xxi. Nicolai Damasceni (Miller, FHG, Fr. XLV, No. 114) says much 
the same. 
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resist such contumelies. Their female relatives could not be given in 
marriage, and the tresantes themselves were denied the right of mar- 
riage and were made to pay a bachelor’s fine in addition.** They were 
further compelled to go about unwashed and meanly clad in clothes 
patched of different colors, with one side of their faces shaven and one 
side not.”” It would look as though the Spartans had anticipated in 
their polity Plato’s later dictum (Phaedo 68 D) that it is through fear 
of greater evils that ‘brave men” meet death with steadfastness; for 
“with such an atimia confronting them, I do not wonder,” says Xeno- 
phon,”8 “that they chose death in battle to such a shameful and dis- 
graceful life.’”’” And one might add that only among an innately fearful 
people would one expect to find such a class. Certainly nothing less 
than a perpetual fear that cowardice was ever likely to manifest itself, 
or a like dread of the terrible consequences attendant upon its mani- 
festation, could ever have given rise to such frightful measures. 
Therefore, they dare not trust anything less than the most extreme 
precautions. 

The fanatical conservatism of the Spartans which caused them to 
lean away from all innovation” is also, it seems, consonant with, if 
not the result of, undue fear; for nothing could be more fatal to prog- 
ress than inordinate fear. Writers are uncertain whether this con- 
servatism is instinctive or a proclivity acquired by this people from 
their being “encamped forever as a minority amid irreconcilable 
enemies.’’®° However that may be, they are said to be “the most old- 
fashioned and unchanging people of Greece,’’*' “who clung to old 
ways, issued iron money, and were without the enterprise to enter 

26 Plut. Lysand. xxx. 5. 7 Plut. Ages. xxx. 3. 


28 Lac. resp. ix. 4-6. The harshness of this institution seems to have been abated, 
if not entirely relaxed, by the time of Cleomenes III, if we may trust Plutarch’s account 
(Cleom. 29). The Spartan women even go out to welcome those who had escaped from 
the battle of Sellasia. 


29 Oncken, Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles, p. 222. 


3% Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth, p. 132. Grundy feels (‘‘The Population and 
Policy of Sparta,’’ op. cit., XXVIII, 86) that the conservatism of the Spartans was one 
of self-preservation, while Pater thinks ‘‘the very genius of conservatism was en- 
throned there’’ (Plato and Platonism, p. 184). 


31 Grote, op. cit., II, 451 and 359. Mill speaks of the Spartans as the “hereditary 
Tories and conservatives of Greece’’ who stood for “reverence for law and attachment 
to ancient maxims’ (Dissertations and Discussions, II, 412-13). They could even ‘‘pre- 
fer death to the abandonment of Spartan maxims,”’ it is said (Grote, op. cit., II, 392). 
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the new world of commercial competition” as it arose.*? “Over- 
powered as they were by continued anxiety lest they be forced to quit 
the old traditional paths,’’** caution naturally became their watch- 
word and made them “prefer to retain what was assured to them 
rather than stake it on an uncertain result.’’** Such extreme caution 
is entirely congenial with an inherently shrinking and fearful nature 
but quite alien to a genuinely fearless and venturesome one. 

Again, ‘Spartan policy,” it is said, ‘“was ever guided by fear rather 
than by hope.’ Fear of outside interference in Lacedaemon is con- 
sidered ‘‘the great motive of Spartan foreign policy during the fifth 
century.’’> In fact, “every other page of Greek history testifies to her 
own fear of her own situation, as the enormous effect which the seizure 
of small fractions of Lacedaemonian territory had on Lacedaemonian 
politics goes far to prove.’’*7 Moreover, this feeling of fear seems never 
to desert the Spartan people but appears to haunt them even in suc- 
cess. Thus: 

The successes of Brasidas, highly gratifying as far as they tended to dispose 
the Athenians to peace, excited at the same time some apprehension {italics 
mine] among the Lacedaemonian leaders lest their own allies and even the 
Lacedaemonian people might be incited to desire the continuance of the war, 
which they were anxious to end. And while they dreaded a reversal of fortune 
which might renew the arrogance of their enemies, they feared also such a 
success as might too much elate their allies. 

The Spartans thus appear not only a fearful people but one contin- 
ually so. 

The well-known aversion of the Spartans to extra-Peloponnesian 
military activities, their notable reluctance to begin war together with 
a like indifference in prosecuting it, and their unusual conduct after 
battle are more readily understandable if the Spartans are thought of 

32 Breasted, Ancient Times, pp. 347-48. 

33 Schoeman, The Antiquities of Greece (Eng. trans.), p. 278 (italics mine) ; ef. Thucyd. 
iv. 55. 

*%4 Schoeman, p. 287. 

3% The Cambridge Ancient History, IV, 72-73. 

36 Grundy, ‘‘The Policy of Sparta,”’ op. cit., XXXII, 265. 

37 Grundy, ‘‘The Population and Policy of Sparta,’’ ibid., XXVIII, 83 and 94. 


38 Mitford, History of Greece, III, 45-46. This author is biased decidedly in favor of 
the Spartans. Bury says also (op. cit., p. 450) news of Brasidas’ exploits were regarded 
with jealousy and distrust. 
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as an innately fearful people rendered fit for war by an excessive mili- 
tary training rather than by nature. They could not be bribed by 
Aristagoras to aid the Ionians against the Persians.*® Their prodigious 
indifference to Persia’s later invasion of Greece is well known and 
variously explained.*” “On Thucydides’ own showing, Sparta was 
ready to preserve peace at any price short of serious danger to her 
position in the Peloponnesus and at home.’’*! Archidamus was so 
reluctant to come to actual combat with Athens that he was thought 
to be pro-Athenian. He even sent an envoy ahead of his army in the 
hope that the Athenians might “give in” before he had damaged 
their country.” 

When they finally did go out against an enemy, slight excuses were 
regarded as acceptable reasons for foregoing a battle,“ and no one 
can fail to note the haste with which they returned to Sparta upon the 
slightest opportunity. As soon as the Persians began to retreat from 
Greece, the Spartans retreated to the Peloponnesus, and although the 
Mantineans wanted to pursue the Medes, Herodotus tells us the 
Spartans would not permit it.4 Of frequent occurrence in the litera- 
ture is the statement, ‘‘After the general had done these things, he led 


39 Herod. v. 49. 


40 Herod. vi. 106; Plato Laws 692 D and 698 D-E; Plut. De Herod. mal. xxvi. 1; 
Strabo ix. 1. 22; Lucian De astrol. 25; Frazer, Golden Bough, VI, 141; Meyer, op. cit., II, 
205 and 545; Beloch, Griech. Gesch., I, Part II, 269-70; Busolt, Die Laked., pp. 328 and 
321; The Cambridge Ancient History, IV, 321; Coulanges, The Ancient City (Eng. trans.), 
p. 287; The Works of Lord Macaulay, ed. Lady Trevelyan, VII, 690. 


41 Grundy, Thucydides and the History of His Age, p. 394. There are not less than 
eleven passages in which Thucydides brings this out: i. 68-71; i. 118; iii. 10, 13, 29, 
and 55; iv. 108; v. 18, 14, 109, and 115; viii. 9. Cf. also ii. 12, 18, and 71-74. 


4 Thucyd. ii. 18. 3; ii. 12. 11; and ii. 18. 5. Cf. also Thucyd. ii. 71-74; v. 75. 1-3; 
and v. 82. 2-4. 


43 Xen. Hell. v. 4. 55 and vi. 5. 21. 


44 Thucyd. i. 89. 2 and Herod. ix. 77. 1-2. The entire willingness with which the 
Spartans retired to the Peloponnesus the moment victory over the barbarians was at 
all assured and their deliberate abandonment of Grecian hegemony to Athens is the 
more important in this connection because (1) the Spartans were then at the height 
of their military preparedness and efficiency; (2) they had the confidence of practically 
the entire Greek world (all the Greeks except the Athenians had refused to fight against 
the Persians unless Sparta led [Herod. vii. 2. 2]); (3) Athens had been forced to re- 
linquish the leadership of the war to them; and (4) the trust placed in them had been 
vindicated. In other words, conditions at Sparta were as good as they ever were, and 
perhaps as good as they could ever be, for the pursuit of an aggressive policy, and feeling 
outside the Peloponnesus was as favorable as could be asked. 
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the army home,’ and an examination of “these things’ frequently 
reveals measures far below what one would expect of a highly courage- 
ous and enterprising people. On one occasion the Spartans, after re- 
treating a bit, had turned to receive the enemy. When they were near 
one another, one of the older men (seemingly one of the enemy) ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Why need we fight rather than make a truce and end the 
war?’ Both sides were pleased with the remark and made a truce, 
whereupon the Spartans took up their dead and departed. When, on 
another occasion, the Thebans refused to grant the Spartans leave to 
take up their dead unless they would depart out of the country, they 
gladly accepted the condition.” 

But the crowning instance of this policy of the Spartans is the con- 
duct of Agis related by Thucydides.* In this instance, every prepara- 
tion had been made for battle and every advantage, as far as is known, 
was on the side of the Spartans. In fact, the Argives were surrounded 
on all sides. But when two Argives came forward and told Agis, un- 
officially, that the Argives were prepared to make a treaty and live 
peacefully, he returned immediately to Lacedaemon, much to the dis- 
gust of the army, which is said to have been the finest army that had 
been assembled up to that time. Such conduct on Agis’ part seems 


4 Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 13 and 19; vii. 4. 20; his Ages. ii. 20 and 23; Thucyd. 1. 107. 2; 
i. 108. 2; i. 114. 2; Herod. vi. 81. 1 and vii. 148. 2. Cleomenes’ conduct toward Argos, 
it will be noticed, is a violent exception to this traditional conduct (Herod. vi. 76 ff.). 
But this Spartan’s conduct was generally exceptional, so much so that he is said by 
some to have been mad (Herod. v. 42. 1 and vi. 84). Cleomenes has his defenders, 
though, who think that he rather was normal and the Spartans themselves abnormal 
(Bury, op. cit., p. 259, and The Cambridge Ancient History, IV, 159 and 260). 

46 Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 23-24. 


47 Thid. vii. 4. 24-25. These two instances, it will be observed, refer to conduct after 
a reverse rather than after a victory; but they were not hopeless reversals and certainly 
not decisive defeats. In the former case, we are told, about thirty Spartans had been 
killed. The tone of the passages as wholes seems descriptive of a people making war 
against their will, stolidly and without enthusiasm (Meyer, op. cit., II, 210). 


48 y. 60. 1-2. Henderson (The Great War between Athens and Sparta, pp. 312-16) 
lists various theories advanced to explain this puzzling act of Agis, and adds as his 
hypothesis that things ‘‘had not gone according to plan”’ (italics mine). 


49 Thucyd. v. 60. 3. Agis was occasionally capable of more violent conduct (Thucyd. 
v. 83. 2). But an examination of all the passages will show that such conduct was 
exceptional on the part of Spartan generals and armies. This is especially true during 
the fifth century. Plutarch tells us (Lyc. xxii. 5) that ‘‘when they had broken and routed 
their enemy's forces, they never pursued them farther than was necessary to make 
themselves sure of victory, after which they retired, thinking it neither glorious nor 
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the stranger when it is remembered that Argos was the Peloponnesian 
thorn in Sparta’s flesh. It seems difficult to imagine conduct more out 
of harmony with that of a fearlessly heroic people than the conduct 
described in this and the two preceding paragraphs. 

The deeply ingrained treachery and faithlessness, so abundantly 
testified to in Spartan character, seem more in harmony with a de- 
cidedly fearful nature than with a fearless one.” The early period at 
which this failing manifested itself in Spartan character makes it ap- 
pear innate rather than a policy forced upon them by circumstances.” 
Herodotus’ remark that “the Athenians knew the character of the 
Lacedaemonians that they think one thing and say another” shows 
that at the time of the Persian wars, even in such a crisis as was then 
faced by the Greeks, the Spartans were deeply suspected in such 
matters.” Their unfair methods and “tortuous policy” are mentioned 
more than once by Polybius.** Euripides has the strongest exclama- 
tion against this vice in Spartan character in which he speaks of them 
as “senates of treachery and lords of lying, cunning devisers of evil 
whose every thought is tortuous, round about and sound in nothing.’ 


worthy of Greece to cut in pieces and destroy an enemy that had yielded and fled.” 
Notice how Plutarch, always a eulogizer of the Spartans, insists on the very highest 
motive for this Spartan custom, for which he cites no evidence nor does anyone else. 
Others like Thirlwall (History of Greece, I, 335) would ‘‘be glad to believe that humanity 
had some share in this practice,’’ but, alas, he cannot! 


50 Plut. Lyc. ii. 1; Soph. Ajax 1135; Herod. ix. 54 and vi. 79-81; Aristoph. Achar. 308; 
Pax 623, 1067-68, 1268; Lysis. 629 and 1188-90; Eurip. Androm. 436 and 445 f.; Suppl. 
187; Isoc. v. 92a and xi. 303 A; Paus. iii. 4. 1; iv. 5. 9; vii. 10; and xii. 2-4. 


51 Plutarch tells us (Lyc. ii. 1 f.) that Sous, an early king of Sparta, when besieged by 
the Clitorians agreed to restore them all his conquests provided he and all his men should 
be allowed to drink of the nearest spring. After all his men had drunk, Sous went to the 
spring and merely sprinkled his face with the water, declared the agreement void, and 
renewed the war without giving up any of his conquests. Pausanias (iv. 12. 2-4) de- 
clares them ‘‘the first among mankind to bribe an enemy and make victory a saleable 
commodity.” 


52 ix. 54. This seems to refer to their character in general rather than to this specific 
incident. Mahaffy, however, seems to think the early Spartans above ‘“‘the smallest 
suspicion of lying’ (A Survey of Greek Civilization, pp. 296-97); see also ibid., pp. 121 
and 135). Where he gets his evidence for such an estimate of their veracity and honesty 
is not clear. 


53 iv. 16, 19, 23, 27, 34, and 35. 
54 Androm. 445 f. The pains Xenophon takes to emphasize Agesilaus’ great fidelity 


reads like an effort to discredit a belief in Spartan perfidy (his Ages. i. 11-12; ii. 13 and 
also Hell. iii. 4. 6; and iv. 3. 19). 
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If it is true that treachery is more intelligible when thought of as a 
product rather of an inbred fear than of inborn fearlessness, then the 
fact that Spartan treachery even issued into an institution like the 
Crypteia, that system of organized assassination ‘which even yet 
stands without parallel in the long list of precautions for fortifying 
unjust dominion,’ shows the extent to which fear permeated Spartan 
character. Not even Plutarch has a good word for the Crypteia,® 
which Oncken describes all too aptly as a Helotenjagd.” By the ordi- 
nance of the Crypteia, 
the magistrates despatched privately some of the ablest of the young men into 
the country from time to time, armed only with their daggers and taking a 
little necessary provision with them. In the day time they hid themselves in 
out-of-the-way places and there lay close, but at night they issued out into 
the highways and killed all the helots they could light upon. Sometimes they 
set upon them by day as they were at work in the fields and murdered them.® 
Participation in this inhuman practice was a part of the Spartan sys- 
tem of education. The statement that the Crypteia was the official 
detective agency of the ephors® and another that it was “originally a 
military exercise which was debased into a system of organized assassi- 
nation’’® are the most charitable remarks encountered relating to this 
institution. 

The crowning instance of Spartan treachery, though, is related by 
Thucydides.* Unusual fidelity and service to the state on the part of 
helots seems often to have been rewarded by the Spartans with eman- 
cipation. Sometime after Pylos had been seized by the Athenians, 
the Spartans issued a proclamation that as many helots as claimed 
to have been of greatest service to the state against the enemy should 


5 Grote, op. cit., II, 376. Such is Grote’s characterization of the murder of the helots 
related by Thucydides (iv. 80), but the language seems to me equally applicable to the 
Crypteia. The inhumanity with which this institution functioned has been graphically 
and accurately portrayed by Naomi Mitchison in a novel entitled Black Sparta (‘‘The 
Traveller's Library’’), pp. 16-25. London: Jonathan Cape, 30 Bedford Square. 

56 Lyc. 28. He declares he cannot bring himself to ascribe to Lycurgus so wicked and 
barbarous an institution, but thinks it arose after the helot uprising which followed 
the great earthquake in 464 B.c. 

57 Op. cit., Anhang, p. 334. 

58 Plutarch Lyc., trans. Langhorne, 28. 

5 Grote, op. cit., II, 378. 

60 Gilbert, The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (Eng. trans.), p. 33. 

81 iv. 80. Cf. also i. 128. 1; Plut. Lysand. xix. 2-3; Paus. iii. 4. 1; and Herod. vi. 79-80. 
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present themselves for emancipation, thinking that those who would 
most readily present themselves for emancipation would also, because 
of their high spirit, be most ready to attack them. As many as two 
thousand crowned and presented themselves, and went about the 
temple as men already emancipated. In a very short time, though, 
they disappeared and no one has ever known when, where, or how 
they were slain. Thucydides adds that this deed was perpetrated 
through fear of the youth and great number of the helots. This act is 
considered ‘“‘a deed of blood which, in its singular atrocity, leaves 
every other crime recorded in Greek history far behind it.”® “Upon 
any less evidence,” says another,®* “we should have hesitated to be- 
lieve the statement, but standing as it does above all suspicion, it 
speaks volumes as to the inhuman character of the Spartan govern- 
ment.” Surely such conduct as this and such an institution as the 
Crypteia seem utterly unworthy of a genuinely brave and fearless 
people. 

Furthermore, the fact that ‘there was a shrine of @d8ov at Sparta 
just as there was an altar of aidws at Athens’’ seems highly signifi- 
cant. This was not due to any temporary veneration of this emotion, 
for the shrine was still in existence at the time of Pausanias. More- 
over, Plutarch’s sophistical disquisition on the place of fear in the 
Spartan government reads like a desperate attempt to correct an 
unfavorable impression of fear in Spartan life. The digression follows 
a rather casual reference to this temple to fear and seems more un- 
called for than is usually the case in Plutarch. He is recounting the 
murder of the ephors by Cleomenes. One of them, he says, upon being 
wounded fell and lay as though he were dead, but in a little while with- 
drew undiscovered into a little building dedicated to fear which was 
generally shut but happened then to be open. He continues to tell 
how the other four were killed and how Agylaeus was spared when he 

62 Thirlwall, op. cit., I, 312. 63 Grote, op. cit., II, 377. 


64 Jebb’s note on Soph. Ajaz 1076. This seems to me another of those happy insights 
for which, among other excellencies, Professor Jebb has long been noted. There do not 
seem to be any other two words through which the character and history of these two 
peoples and their civilizations could be more happily comprehended or better under- 
stood. Jebb further describes this discourse of Menelaus in Sophocles’ Ajax 1071-86, 
in which he makes fear fundamental to good government, as ‘‘a genuine Spartan senti- 
ment.” 


ii, 7. 7. 
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came out of the temple the next day. Then he discourses on fear 
among the Spartans as follows: 

The Lacedaemonians have places sacred not only to fear but also to death, 
laughter and such other feelings as people experience. They reverence fear 
not as one of those deities which men try to avert because they think them 
evil but because they think their polity is held together by it more than by any- 
thing else..... The ancients seem to me to have thought that manly courage 
was not just lack of fear but a fear of censure and of lack of glory. For those 
who were most fearful before the law were most courageous before the enemy 
and they feared least of all who most of all feared to hear themselves evilly 
spoken of..... Most men too reverence most those whom they fear. There- 
fore, beside the syssition of the ephors the Spartans established a shrine for 
fear because they raised that office most nearly to absolute power. 

As is true in the case of most rationalizations, the reasons adduced 
here to prove the Spartans fearless will upon closer examination the 
rather prove them highly fearful. In the first place, they are said to 
think their polity held together more by fear than by anything else. 
But upon what basis or experience could a people born courageous 
and fearless ever arrive at the conclusion that fear was a powerful 
adhesive element in anything? It would seem as rational to say that 
what is foreign to one’s thinking (for fear is foreign to those innately 
fearless) is central in one’s thought. On the contrary, conscious, ante- 
cedent fear seems the only rational foundation for such an inference 
as Plutarch here attributes to the Spartans. In the next place, those 
who were most fearful before the law were most courageous before 
the enemy. But it is believed that an examination of the evidence 
offered in this article will show adequately that the Spartans were 
not always “‘most courageous before the enemy.” The fact is they 
were seldom ever so if anything occurred contrary to what they 
had expected and planned, or if such plans were not allowed to run 
their course in deliberate Spartan fashion. In the third place, Plutarch 
reminds us that most men reverence those whom they fear most, and 
therefore the Spartans built the temple to fear beside the domicile of 
the officers they wished the people to fear, and therefore reverence, the 
most. This seems another way of saying that out of all the elements in 
their civilization the one which could be most confidently relied upon 
to command Spartan allegiance was fear. Certainly this could not be 


86 Cleom. 9. The quotation has been abridged. The translation is Langhorne’s. The 
italics are mine. 
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true of a fundamentally fearless people, but it accords well with the 
feelings of a fundamentally fearful one. 

Spartan control over this emotion, instead of growing stronger, 
seems to have weakened as time went on until they began actually to 
run for their lives in battle in spite of the atimia awaiting them.” As 
far as is known, prior to 450 B.c. fear among the Spartans does not 
seem a great deal more active than could be accounted for by the mo- 
mentous and ominous dangers with which they were perennially con- 
fronted,® living as they did ‘“‘face to face with a peril so great that it 
would have been dangerous to confess its magnitude to the outside 
world.’® By the time of the Persian wars, though, we hear that Pau- 
sanias asked for a certain place in the line of battle because he feared 
the Persians.” It was great fear that made the Spartans admit 
Tesamenos and his brother to full Spartan citizenship,” and exceeding 
fear lest the Athenians medize that made them finally send help to 
Athens.” 


From 450 B.c. on, as they are portrayed by Thucydides, it would be 
difficult to find a people more actuated and controlled by fear than the 
Spartans. They seem to be driven into the war through fear of Atheni- 
an ambition and at the same time deterred from it through fear of 


87 See supra, pp. 7-8 and n. 28 on p. 17. 


68 It is doubtful whether anything in Spartan character or civilization can be fairly 
estimated without proper consideration of the fact that at least from the middle of the 
sixth century on they were forever encamped as a hated and oppressive minority (per- 
haps never more than 10,000 [Arist. Polit. 1270 A]) among a hating and oppressed 
majority, the helots (Monroe, History of Education, p. 71, says they were as many as 
250,000 in number). Very little is known regarding the number either of Spartiates or 
of Helots. Herodotus says the ratio of Helots to Spartiates at the battle of Plataea was 
seven to one (ix. 28. 2). There is no mention of the Spartiates’ ever having been more 
than 10,000 as given by Aristotle in the reference above. One of the fullest recent dis- 
cussions of the subject is Mr. Grundy’s article in JHS, XXVIII (1908), 77-96, entitled 
“The Population and Policy of Sparta in the Fifth Century.” 


69 Grundy, “The Population and Policy of Sparta in the Fifth Century,” op. cit., 
XXVIII (1908), 82. It should be remembered, however, how exceedingly little is 
known of any phase of Spartan life or character prior to the fifth century. It may well 
be this, rather than the unusual control of their fear, which obscures its activity during 
this period. 

79 Herod. ix. 46. See also supra, n. 17, p. 15. 


71 Ibid. 33-35. So difficult was it to procure Spartan citizenship that this man had to 
take advantage of the momentous crisis at Plataea to get citizenship for himself and his 
brother. See Busolt, op. cit., p. 27. 


72 Herod. viii. 141; cf. also Thucyd. v. 64. 
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something or other.” They peremptorily dismissed the Athenians 
who under their staunch friend Cimon had come at their own request 
to aid them because they feared Athenian tendency to innovation.” 
In like manner, they voted that war must be undertaken not so much 
because they were persuaded by the words of the allies as afraid the 
Athenians might gain greater power.” “By 421 or even earlier Sparta 
was weary of the war and perhaps uneasy as to its continuance.’’”® 
As a result of Alcibiades’ activity they were frightened into seeking 
peace.” Corcyraean envoys remind the Athenians that the Lace- 
daemonians are eager for war “‘out of fear of you.’’®’ One modern 
author believes the ephors and the popular party were actuated by an 
ever present fear of tyranny in Sparta.” 

In the fourth and third centuries the tendency of the Spartans to 
become panicky increases. Isocrates says they pass their lives in fear 
lest the Thebans come against them again and involve them in greater 
disasters. Again, when told that the great king was preparing an 
expedition ‘“‘but the messenger did not know where,” the Lacedaemo- 
nians became all excited (averrepwuévwv) and summoned the allies.*! 
We hear too that the Lacedaemonians, the most expert and practiced 
soldiers of all mankind, so trained in nothing as to keep themselves 
from confusion, were, in the battle of Leuctra, so broken in their 
courage and so baffled in their art that there began such a flight and 
slaughter among the Spartans as was never before known.® Upon the 


73 Thucydides’ candid opinion is (i. 23) that they were compelled through fear to go 
to war. 

74 Thueyd. i. 102. ™ Nepos, Alcibiades v. 15. 

7 Thucyd. i. 88. 78 Thucyd. i. 33. (Italics mine.) 

76 Glover, Herod., p. 196. (Italics mine.) 

79 Dickins, ‘‘The Growth of Spartan Policy,”’ JHS, XXXII, 25. 

80 V, 92 B. 

81 Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 1. Cf. also Anab. ii. 4. 18 where the Greeks led a messenger to 


Clearchus and told him what the messenger had said, and when Clearchus had heard 
these things he was troubled exceedingly and became afraid. 


8 Plut. Pelop., sec. 23. This happened too when the Spartans so outnumbered the 
Thebans that they were maneuvering to encompass them. It should be remembered 
further that such conduct is not supposed to be due to any degeneracy among the 
Lacedaemonians because ‘‘even down to the time of Pyrrhus they seem to have been in 
all military qualities equal to their ancestors who conquered at Plataea’’ (Macaulay, 
History of England, ed. Firth [1915] VI, 2740 n.). It is thought rather to be due to the 
fact that ‘‘now they had rivals in their own method of [military] education, whereas 
formerly they had none” (Arist. Polit. 1338 b 28 f.). In other words, the rest of the 
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invasion of Epaminondas, Agesilaus is said to have been equally 
disturbed at home with the tumults in the city, and the outcries and 
running-about of the old men who were enraged at their present con- 
dition, while the women, out of their senses as a result of the clamors 
and the fires of the enemy in the field, were even worse.® In like man- 
ner, Spartan generals are said to have lost their opportunity to capture 
Thebes through their having become terrified (po.Bnbévres) by noise 
and confused running of the people through the streets.“ Polybius 
tells of their dismay and terror at seeing Philip’s army passing along: 
the hills;** of their terror at the unexpected danger and perplexity as 
to how they should meet it;** and of Lycurgus’ men, terrified at the 
approach of heavy armed soldiers, breaking and fleeing.” He men- 
tions also their battle with the Achaeans when ‘“‘the Lacedaemonians 
lost their courage and tried to flee but the greater number of them were 
killed partly by the Achaeans and partly by trampling each other to 
death.’’ Finaily, then, 


they came to be easily alarmed in the presence of an enemy, distrusted their 
power in arms, and enclosed their city with works of defence, in disregard 


Greeks were incidental soldiers, and whenever they were matched against the Spartans 
it was a case of amateurs against professionals. Macaulay makes much of this and 
more than once (see in addition to the foregoing citation The Works of Lord Macaulay, 
ed. Lady Trevelyan, VII, 671 n.) undertakes to prove that Spartan military pre-emi- 
nence was due to this fact and declares Sparta was supreme only as long as she did not 
have to encounter professional soldiers. He thinks their rebuff at Sphacteria was due 
to the fact that Cleon’s men were mercenaries. At Tegea, their line gave way where a 
thousand picked Argives were opposed to them. He says further that the victory of 
Iphicrates was won by a body of mercenary light infantry, and the battle of Leuctra was 
won by some Theban athletic youths who had been devoting themselves exclusively to war. 
Macaulay thought he had been the first to offer this explanation of Sparta’s early suc- 
cess and late defeat, but, just as in many other things, Aristotle had anticipated him 
(Polit. 1338 b). 


83 Plut. Ages. xxxi. 4. This is of importance since Spartan women were considered 
strong and brave to a degree unusual for women. They were given rather exten- 
sive athletic and outdoor training. Justin says (xxv. 41) Pyrrhus, upon attacking 
Sparta, was resisted with greater spirit by the women than by the men. Lactantius 
tells (Div. inst. i. 20. 29) of Spartan women routing some attacking Messenians. But 
their conduct at the approach of Epaminondas, ‘‘which gave them their first oppor- 
tunity for putting into practice the brave speeches they had been making for cen- 
turies’’ (Susemihl, note on Arist. Polit. [p. 284, his ed.]), is severely criticized by Plato 
and Aristotle (Laws 814 A and Polit. 1269 b). 


84 Plut. Pelop. xii. 3. By, 18. 8 Polyb. v. 19. 87 Ibid., v. 23. 


88 Tbid. xi. 16. Justin too (vi. 5) speaks of their being shut up within their walls and 
reduced to the depths of despair while the terrors of war waged about them. 
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both of predictions of oracles and of the ancient glory of their forefathers whose 
valor had been for many ages a wall to the city, but they could not now think 
themselves safe unless they had walls to shelter them. 


Thus were the walls of Sparta built for the very purpose for which 
alone Plato had argued they were built anywhere, to afford the sol- 
diers a place to which they might flee.® In fact, in the light of the evi- 
dence here presented, it is possible that the prohibition against walling 
the city, so long in force at Sparta, was another of her measures to 
discourage effectively an innate tendency on the part of her citizens to 
flee, rather than remain steadfast, when hard pressed in battle. The 
fact that this prohibition was reinforced by oracles accords well with 
such a view.” 

The Spartans thus appear to have been not innately courageous 
but inherently fearful. From early infancy on precautions were taken 
to annul or forestall fear in Spartan children. The women took pains 
to train babies not to be afraid in the dark or when left alone; and 
when the boys were later taken over by the state to be educated, any 
traveling they had to do at night was to be without lights of any kind 


8 Justin xiv. 5. 


% Laws 778 D. He here says that he would agree with Sparta in her policy of allow- 
ing her walls to lie sleeping on the ground and not raising them as a means of defense; 
for they encourage cowardice. Aristotle criticizes this view of Plato (Polit. 1330 b f.) as 
having too great regard for the past and as taking too little account of new and changed 
conditions. He agrees with Plato that it is disgraceful for those at war to seek protection 
behind walls as long as the odds are anything like equal. But since odds completely in- 
superable by any amount of bravery are frequently encountered in experience, walls 
should be built, and soldiers who, under hopeless circumstances, should seek their pro- 
tection should no more be thought cowardly than citizens should be thought so who 
have walls for their houses. Aristotle calls attention also to the fact that it is only 
those who have walls who can act either as though they had them or as though they did 
not. In other words, walls rather than their absence prove whether or not a people are 
courageous. It should be remembered, though that, Plato was discussing walls as a 
means of developing character and not as a means of revealing character already de- 
veloped. 


91 Everything at Sparta is very closely associated with Delphi. It is said that Ly- 
curgus received the system of government which he introduced into Sparta from this 
oracle. It is very natural that he should resort to this source for his laws; for veneration 
would thus be increased for them. It is said that a line of oracle was worth more than a 
page of rhetoric when dealing with a Spartan (Sankey, The Theban and Spartan Su- 
premacies, p. 89). See Herod. i. 65. 4; Laws 632 D; Plut. Lyc. 6; Callimachus Hymn to 
Apollo 72-75; Meyer, op. cit., I, 231-32, 269, and 279; The Cambridge Ancient History, 
IV, 81; Grote, op. cit., II, 354 and 392; Croiset, Hist. de la lit. grec., II, 112, where he 
says: “‘C’est Zeus, c’est Apollon qui ont fait Sparte.” 


% Plut. Lyc. xvi. 3. 
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that they might become accustomed to journey at night boldly and 
without fear. This congenital fear was no doubt rendered unusually 
active in the case of the Spartans by a continued contemplation and 
frank recognition of the alarming environment, literally teeming with 
fateful possibilities, in which their lives had to be lived. But, even so, 
the number of words, expressive or indicative of fear, which recur 
with refrain-like reiteration throughout the evidence pertaining to this 
state is far too great to be harmonized with the character of a readily 
adventurous and instinctively fearless people. They seem literally to 
have passed their lives in fear, and the moral effect of defeat on this 
people was always of greater import than any loss sustained in the 
field. At Sparta even a mother’s parting injunction to her soldier- 
son was to return with his shield or upon it, an admonition which 
would be eminently unwelcome, if not positively offensive, to any 
other than a fundamentally timid character. 


If Plato’s generalization is true,® that all men who are brave, ex- 
cept philosophers, are made so through fear and being afraid, then it is 
not strange that the Spartans, in spite of being a highly fearful people, 
exhibited great valor at times. It seems, though, that Spartan valor, 
as real and as admirable as it could at times be, was, as Mahaffy sug- 
gests, a highly artificial and factitious thing and not, as is generally 
believed, a natural outgrowth of an inborn quality. Yet the high 
degree to which Sparta succeeded in overcoming this national defect 
should be remembered as encouraging testimony to what can be ac- 
complished by systematic training and relentless endeavor. 


FuRMAN UNIVERSITY 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


%3 Tbid. xii. 7. %* Bury, op. cit., p. 567. % Phaedo 68 D. 


% Someone may wonder how Brasidas, the noblest Spartan of them all and com- 
parable, in the writer’s judgment, with the truly great soldiers of all time, can be fitted 
into this interpretation of Spartan character. He cannot. The interpretation here given 
has had in mind Spartans en masse. Every nation has its exceptional few who will not 
fit satisfactorily into any general interpretation. Brasidas is universally recognized, I 
think, as a most exceptional Spartan, perhaps the most exceptional one. Archidamus 
seems another, though less marked, example. 





THE TRADITIONAL METAPHOR IN HOMER 


By MILMAN Parry 


RISTOTLE tells in his Poetics of the kinds of words which make 
for a poetic diction, then he adds: “It is a great thing to make 
a fitting use of each one ef these devices [i.e., of poetic word- 
forms], as well as of compounds and glosses, but the greatest thing of 
all is being metaphorical. This alone can be gotten from no one else, 
and is the sign of born talent, since to use metaphors well is to have 
a sense for likenesses. Compounds best suit the dithyramb, glosses 
heroic verse, and metaphors iambic verse. In heroic verse, finally, all 
the devices which I have named are useful. ... .”! Farther on he 
says: ‘“The heroic meter is the steadiest and the fullest, so that it is 
the readiest to take glosses and metaphors.”? Now if we take the 
term “heroic’’ as we usually do, as meaning most of all the Jliad and 
Odyssey, Aristotle has said in so many words that Homer’s metaphors 
will show us as nothing else in his style can just why he is great. 
What, then, are we to make of it when modern scholars tell us that 
the metaphor has only a small place in Homer, and that it is usually 
put to no striking use?? That it was Aristotle who was mistaken is 
clear, but we must learn why he thus fell into error. In doing so we 
shall find we have to deal with that principle of criticism on which at 
the present time, more than on any others, depends the true under- 
standing of Homeric poetry. 


1 Poetics 1459 a 4: éorw dé peya pev 7d Exdorar Tv elpnuévwnr [i.e., Ewexraces, ao- 
xomai, &addayal trav dvouarwr] mperdvrws xpioOa, kal durdots dvouace kal yAwTTats, 
mond 5¢ weytorov Td weTaopiKor elvar. uovov yap TodTO obre map’ &Adov éore AaBeiv edpuilas 
Te onueiov tote’ TO yap eb peradepey 7d Td Suoroy Oewpeiv éoriv. Tav 5’ dvouaTwy Ta wey 
bimdG wadiora apydrre rots diBvpauBos, ai dé yA@rrat rots jhpwixots, al 5¢ weradopal 
Tots tauBeios. Kal éy wey Tots Hpwikots &ravra xphoima Ta elpnueva ” Cf. Rhetoric 
1405 a 8: kal 76 cadés kal 7d 95d Kal 7d Eevixdy Exar wadoTA } weTapopa, Kal AaBety obk 
éorw abriv map’ &ddov. 


2 Ibid. b 34: 7d yap Hpwixdy craciuwraroy Kal dyxwbéorarov Tay pérpwvr éoriv. 51d Kal 
yAwrras kai werapopas déxerat uadiora. 


3Cf. A. L. Keith, Simile and Metaphor in Greek Poetry from Homer to Aeschylus 
(Chicago dissertation, 1914), pp. 33, 49; Karl Meister, Die Homerische Kunstsprache 
(Leipzig, 1921). p, 244, n. 1. 
[CrassicaL PaioLoey, XXVIII, January, 1933] 30 
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Aristotle’s statement does not hold for all Greek heroic poetry be- 
cause he had in mind as he wrote not so much Homer as the epics of 
his own age. We may even be sure he was thinking of the two chief 
epic poets of the fifth century, Choerilus and Antimachus.4 We know 
how much Plato liked the verse of Antimachus, and how he defended 
him against the vogue which Choerilus was having.’ Aristotle often 
quotes both of them and does so in a way which shows he took for 
granted a very common knowledge of their work. In one place he 
says briefly: ‘In the way Homer does, not Choerilus,” and in the 
Rhetoric he quotes only from the first line of a passage in Antimachus, 
though it is only in the following lines that the artifice of which he is 
treating is illustrated.6 Now the two poets had very bad names for 
their use of metaphor. Proclus must be giving a critical commonplace 
when he says: “If the grand manner has anything artificial about it, 
it becomes very forced and bombastic. The fault usually lies in the 
use of metaphor, as in the case of Antimachus.”” Choerilus on his side 
had called stones ‘‘the bones of the earth,’’ and rivers “the arteries of 
the earth,” and though it must be partly through chance, his few 
fragments show a straining of metaphor far beyond anything to be 
found in what we have of Antimachus.’ In his Perseid a noble 


Persian, brought low in defeat, is forced to drink from a broken clay 
cup: ‘Here in my hands, all my fortune, is the shard of a cup broken 
in twain, a timber from a shipwreck of banqueters, such as oft the 
gale of Dionysus doth cast up on the coast of pride.’’® This, indeed, 


4 Fragments in G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum fragmenta (Leipzig, 1877). 


5 Plutarch Lysander 18; Proclus Commentary on the Timaeus i. 28; Suidas, s.v. 
Xorpidos. 


6 Aristotle Topics 153 a 14: eis 6¢ cagjvecav mwapadelyyara kal mapaBodas olcréor, 
mapadeiypara 5é olxeta Kal & dv topev, ola “Ounpos, uw) ola Xorpidos’ otrw yap av ca- 
éorepov etn Td mporevouevov. Rhetoric 1408 a 1; cf. E. M. Cope, Aristotle’s ‘Rhetoric’ 
(Cambridge, England, 1877), III, 68. 

7Op. cit. I. 20: wat yap ef re rexvixdy gore mapa Tim T&v wonradv tyos, word rd 
heunxavnuevoy Exec kal croup@des, weradopais xpapevov ws Ta ToAAG Kabamep 7d ’AvTi- 
MC.XELOP. 

8 Tzetzes, in Walz’s Rhetorict Graeci, III, 650: S0mep rove? Xorpidros xadGv rods AlBous 
Yiis 607d, rods morapols vis PAéBas. 

9 Athenaeus xi. 464 A: 

xepalv 5’ SdABov exw Kiros tpidos dudis éaryds, 
avip&v Sartrupévwr vavayvov, ola re wodda 
arvedua Awwvicoro mpds bBpios ExBadev axras. 
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is what one might look for after his prologue, which Aristotle quotes: 
“Happy the man who in those times was skilled in song and comrade 
of the Muses, when the meadow was unmowed. Now, when all has 
been allotted and the arts have their outcomes, we are left last in the 
race, and though we gaze everywhither there is no chariot newly 
yoked to which we may win.’ One sees straightway that the very 
thing might be done for Choerilus which was done by a critic of 
modern poetry who made a study of the metaphors of Guillaume 
Apollinaire, the French symbolist poet, because he could find in them 
the essence of the poet’s thought." But what is true of Choerilus and 
Antimachus, and of Aristotle’s friend Aeschrion who called the new 
moon “heaven’s fair new letter—s,’’” and of modern verse, is not true 
of Homer. 

It is not that metaphors are lacking in Homer, or that when taken 
by themselves they are not striking enough. The rhetoricians usually 
took their examples from the Iliad and Odyssey. Aristotle has the 
highest praise for Homer’s metaphors “from living to lifeless,” such as 
that in which he says of Sisyphus’ punishment, ‘‘back to the bottom 
rolled the shameless stone,’ or speaks of spears which, having fallen 
short, ‘‘stood in the ground, yearning to sate themselves on flesh.’’! 
Demetrius dwells at length on “the ruinous battle quivered with 
spears,’ and Byzantine writers are still quoting “unquenchable 
laughter,” “shepherd of the people,” and “the seed of fire.’”’> When 


10 Rhetoric 1415 a: "Awdxap, darts Env Keivov xpovov tdpis dodfis, Movadwy Oeparwy, dr’ 
&xnpatos hv ere Neywwv’ viv 5’ bre wavra d5édacrat, Exovor 5é weipatra réxvat, boraror 
Gore Spduov karadelroued, obd€ rye tore WavTN TWamraivovra veofvyés Gpua weAaooa. 


uP, B. Rice, “‘A Modern Poet’s Technique: Guillaume Apollinaire’”’ in The Sym- 
posium, II (1931), 470. 


2 Tzetzes, loc. cit.: unvn 76 Kaddv obpavod véov ciypua. 


18 Rhetoric 1411 b31: xai ds xéxpnrat rod\Aaxod “Ounpos, 7d Ta GYuxa Eupvxa oreiv da 
Tis merapopas. év waor be rat evepyecav moreiv ebdoxiper, olov év rotade, ‘‘abris eri 5areddvde 
xudlvdero NGas dvatdys (A 598)”’ wae “‘errar’ duords (N 588)” cai “eriwrecOar peveatvwv 
(A 126)” xai “ev yalne toravro AtNatdpeva xpods doa (A 574)” wai “aixuy 6& orépvoro 
drégovro patuwwoa (O 541).” 

4 On Style 82: a péevro. cadéorepov tv rais peradopats déyerar Kal Kupiwrepov 4H 
mep & abrois rots Kuplots, ws TO ‘“epprtev 5é waxn.”” ob yap av Tis weraBaddy bia Kvplwy 
or’ adnbéorepor elrror oTE TadéoTeEpor. 

8 &gBeoros yédws (A 599), rpiveva adv (,B 18), oréppa rupés (€ 490), etc. Cf. Cocon- 


drius, “On Figures of Speech,” in Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, III, 291; Tryphon, 
“On Figures of Speech,” in ibid., p. 273. 
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thus weighed alone, however, these phrases are not at all what they 
are in their place in the poems. There the way they are used and their 
use over and over have given them a sense which is utterly lost when 
they are torn from the poetry. They are fixed metaphors. 


The true fixed metaphor has not existed in English poetry since 
the days when Anglo-Saxon was spoken. Nevertheless some idea of 
its nature can be gotten if we consider the use of metaphor in the 
English Augustan age. This was the one time in English literature 
when poets used a diction which was at all fixed.!* Dr. Johnson sets 
forth its theory thus: 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily divides itself into diction 
scholastick and popular, grave and familiar, elegant and gross; and from 
a nice distinction of these different parts arises a great part of the beauty of 
style. But if we except a few minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their 
own original rectitude was in the place of rules, this delicacy of selection was 
little known to our authors..... There was therefore before the time of 
Dryden no poetical diction: no system of words at once refined from the 
grossness of domestick use and free from the harshness of terms appropriated 
to particular arts. Words too familiar or too remote defeat the purpose of a 
poet. From those sounds which we hear on small or on coarse occasions, we 
do not easily receive strong impressions or delightful images; and words to 
which we are nearly strangers, whenever they occur, draw that attention on 
themselves which they should transmit to things.!” 


Such an idea of poetic diction is of course far too small to be true: 
Johnson has merely put into words his feeling that only a very certain 
class of words and phrases were “appropriate” to poetry. There is no 
need here to question his notion of the proper. The thing to mark is 
that almost every other writer of the time shared the notion, so that 
most of the poetry was written in a style which largely used the same 
words and types of phrases, and very often even the same phrases. 
The verse form also had no small part in this fixation of the poetic 
diction, since the close form of the heroic couplet often prompted the 


16 Cf. Thomas Quayle, Poetic Diction: A Study of Eighteenth Century Verse (London, 
1924); R. D. Havens, ‘‘Poetic Diction of the English Classicists,”’ in Kittredge Anniver- 
sary Papers (Boston, 1913), pp. 435-44; Myra Reynolds, The Treatment of Nature in 
English Poetry between Pope and Wordsworth (Chicago, 1909), pp. 1-57. 


17 Lives of the English Poets: Dryden, ed. G. B. Hill, III, 420. 
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repeated use of certain types of phrases. Pope, in his Essay on 
Criticism, is all without knowing it his own critic: 

Whene’er you find the “cooling western breeze,”’ 

In the next line it “whispers through the trees”’; 


If crystal streams “with pleasing murmur creep” 
The reader’s threaten’d, not in vain, with “sleep.’”® 


A certain diction, in short, became the style, and the words and 
phrases which made it up came to have not only the meaning which 
they would naturally have, but also the quality of “propriety,” which 
in time tended to do away with the meaning. Phrases and types of 
phrases came to be used with less thought for what they said and 
more for the sake of their correctness. 

In this fixed diction the metaphor has a large place. It was one of 
the most elegant ways of keeping away from the commonplace word, 
so that certain correct and pleasing metaphors were used until their 
meaning was quite lost. Shakspere had written of 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 

Spits in the face of heaven—'® 
and one feels in the verses all the violence of Elizabethan thought. 
Milton likewise had lamented Lycidas 


Sunk though he be beneath the watery floar.” 


Here, it might seem to the casual reader, the meaning of the metaphor 
cannot be forced; but Milton had in mind Virgil’s lines: 


vastis tremit ictibus aerea puppis 
subtrahiturque solum,”! 


and in his close-packed thought the metaphor means that the ship 
sunk in the very element which ships are built to float on. It is far 
otherwise with the poets who followed and used this sort of metaphor 
for the sea. Aequor of the Latin poets came over into English verse 


18 L]. 350-53. Cf. G. Saintsbury, History of English Prosody (1908), II, 449. 
19 Merchant of Venice, Act II, scene vii, 1. 44. 
201. 167. 


21 4eneid v. 198 f. Milton’s commentators usually give aequor as the source of the 
metaphor and find in it the thought of the level seal; but it is not possible that aequor 
ever meant “‘floor’’ to Milton. 
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as “plain,” which Dryden already used until the word has been 
emptied of its meaning: 


Ocnus was next, who led his native train 
Of hardy warriors through the watery plain,” 


he skims the liquid plains 
High on his chariot,” 
and so on. But the metaphor only had all the more charm for Pope, 
who likewise used it over and over: 
Pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains,4 
and 
Meanwhile our vessels plough the liquid plain, 

and so on. Indeed, the phrases are to be found in almost every poet 
of the age. Even Falconer, who was a sailor, must speak of the sea 
in the same fixed way. Of a ship he says: 

Thus like a swan she cleaved the watery plain 

The pride and wonder of th’ Aegaean main,” 
and of dolphins: 

~ Awhile beneath the waves their tracks remain, 

And burn in silver streams along the liquid plain.” 
There is scarce need of giving further examples of the fixed metaphor 
in English Augustan poetry: Dryden also calls the sea a “watery 
desert,” “watery deep,” ‘‘watery way,” “‘watery reign”; Pope has 
“wat’ry waste,” “wat’ry way,” “watr’y world,” “watr’y glass”; and 
Falconer “watery world,” “watery path.” Two special types of meta- 
phor, however, should be noted which are common at this time, since 
they are very common in Homer. The first of these is the fixed meta- 
phor which is limited to the single word and is little more than a 
poetic synonym. Thus in Pope’s Homer—to take examples from the 


2 Aeneis, X, 261 (Virgil’s Aeneid x. 180). The Latin says merely: ‘‘Ille etiam patriis 
agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris.”” 

23 Dryden, op. cit., I, 223 (Virgil’s Aeneid i). Here, too, the Latin has nothing of the 
sort: ‘“‘atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur undas.” 
24 Windsor Forest, |. 146. 
25 Pope, Odyssey, X, 54. The Greek has nothing of the sort: 

« 54 ai 8’ épépovro Kaxhe dveuoro OvéAAnL 
airis éx’ AioXinv vijcov. 

26 Shipwreck. 27 Ibid. 
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work which more than any other set up this fixed diction—a voyage 
is “crowned” with success, a cape with a temple, the sky with clouds, 
and a conquest is simply “crowned”; men “burn with rancour,” ships 
“‘plough”’ the sea, Philoctetes is “taught to wing the dart,” oars “‘cut 
th’immeasurable way,” Hermes’ wand “seals the wakeful eye,” cares 
are “lulled,” woes “banished,” and so on. Second, there is the fixed 
metaphor in the epithet. To Pope and Dryden anything white is 
“snowy” or “silver,” anything colored ‘“‘enamel’d” or “painted,” 
anything that had a yellow gleam “golden.’’* 

Many moderns, following the Romantics, still feel the greatest scorn 
for such a way of writing and for that state of mind which would 
rather call the sea a “glass,” “way,” “main,” “desert,” “wave,” 
“‘waste,” “foam,” “tide,” “flood,” “deep,” or “billow” than give it its 
own name.” The reaction to the so-called age of classicism brought 
in the view which is still held that each word a poet uses should be the 
word of his very own thought and never simply a word that other 
poets had used. For our own poetry such an opinion is altogether 
sound, but to condemn the diction of the English Augustan age on the 
same principle is a sort of criticism which is too simple to be true, for 
it fails to see that what the words lost in meaning they gained in 
charm of correctness. We must judge not the device in itself but the 
state of mind which found pleasure in the device, and, more largely, 
the society which set up such a state of mind as the most desirable 
one. The men of that time were agreed that certain words and phrases 
were more noble than others. We must not then condemn the lan- 
guage of their poetry before we have condemned their entire way of 
life, since their fixed diction, of which we have taken the fixed meta- 
phor as an example, is a valid and finished sign of their common 
outlook. 


Many times greater, however, in reading Homer is the need of thus 
understanding that what a diction loses through common use it gains 
in the kind of charm which suits the times, for the diction of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, being altogether traditional, is fixed to a point of which 
English poetry can give us only a faint notion, and is filled with 

28 All these examples are taken from Books IV and V of Pope’s Odyssey 


29 All in the same two books of ibid. 
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phrases emptier of meaning than any in Pope or Falconer. I have 
written elsewhere about the traditional diction of the Homeric poems, 
but there is no need here of giving the results of other studies. The 
metaphor, being typical, will give us knowledge enough of the diction 
as a whole. 

When one has set aside the phrases in which the metaphor is not 
real, being only the tangible term used for the intangible thing, as in 
vovoov wpoe, “he roused up a plague”; ovydy auidvar, “to ward off 
the bane’’;*' or a poetic shift of the parts of speech, as in ro\vorova 
xndea, “unhappy woes” ;*? zodvacKkos rodéuoro, “violent warfare,”’® there 
are left only some twenty-five metaphors in the six hundred and eleven 
lines of the first Iliad.** This is a small-enough number in itself, but 
in reality the place of the metaphor is far more limited than the mere 
number would show, because only two of these metaphors bear on 
more than the single word. In the other cases it lies either in an 
epithet or on a word which merely takes the place of the xiprov 
évoua, the “regular word,”’ with what force of metaphor we must see. 

The “watr’y way” of English verse doubtless goes back in some 
way or other to Homer’s bypa xéXev8a, which is one of the two cases in 
the first book where the metaphor goes beyond the single word; the 
loss of meaning in the phrases, however, is of course due in each case to 
the way it has been used in each of the two languages. Were iypa 
xé\ev$a found only once in the Greek epic we might perhaps give the 
phrase all its force, and the English use would have no bearing on it, 
but by the time one has read the Iliad and Odyssey one has met the 
same phrase four more times, always with érirdéw, “sail over,” and 
once indeed the same whole verse of the first Iliad: 

A 312=0 474 oi wev exer’ GvaBavres érérdeov bypa KédevOa, 
5 842 pvnorijpes 5 dvaBavres ewérdeov bypa Kedevda, 
y 71=1.252 = &@ ketvon, tives tore; rd0ev reid’ irypa KedevOa ; 


A 10. 32 A 445. 
= G7. 3 A 165. 


4 Achilles’ insults to Agamemnon—xuvds bupar’ Exwv, kpadinv 5’ Edagoro (A 225)— 
are not metaphors, since Achilles means that Agamemnon really has the eyes of a dog 
and the heart of a deer. Nor is xuy@aa (A 159) metaphorical. Here, as doubtless in the 
foregoing case, much use has worn down the meaning. The word means only “shame- 
less,” but if it did mean ‘‘dog-faced” there would even so be no transfer of terms. 
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Moreover, one then finds the verse y 71 =. 252 without change in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, so that not only does the use over and over 
of the metaphor wear out its force, but the use with it of other words 
which are always the same, and which always bring back the phrase 
with the same rhythm at the same place in the verse, act strongly in 
making it habitual: Homer’s formulaic diction is in this much like the 
chant of ritual. But if the phrase can thus lose its meaning for us, how 
much more must it have lost for the Greeks who lived when epic 
poetry flourished; for we know from Thucydides that the verse was 
used “everywhere in the same way by the old poets.’’® Nor is this all. 
The reader has likewise found seven times in Homer and once in the 
Hymns bypn, “wet,” used all by itself for the sea; and itself is used as 
often in its metaphorical as in its real meaning: Homer also calls the 
sea ixOudevra xéXevba, “the fishy ways” ;*° nepdevra Kédeva, “the misty 
ways’’;*7 and speaks of avéuwv ANawWnpa Kédevba, “the speedy ways of 
the winds.’ By this time the reader would think of the meaning 
of the metaphor only if he stéppod and tried to. 

The metaphors which lie in the fixed epithets are of the same sort, 
and there is no need of going so fully into the background of their 
thought in the diction. Going on with the metaphors of the first Iliad, 
érea, wrepoevTa, ‘winged words,’’*® is used by Homer one hundred and 
twenty-three times; pododaxrudos ’Hws, “rosy-fingered dawn,’ twen- 
ty-seven times; ’Axatol xadxoxitwves, “bronze-shirted Achaeans,’’4! 
twenty-four times; apyupomefa Béris, “‘silver-footed Thetis,” thirteen 
times; Bo@ms “Hpn, ‘“ox-eyed Hera,’’* eleven times; vijes axbropot, 
“swift-faring ships,’ eleven times. Ooai vies, “fleet ships,’ is used 
four more times in the first book and a hundred times altogether. 
aaBeoros yédws, “laughter unquenchable,’’* is found only three times, 
and the phrase has been much admired in English chiefly because of 


37. 5. 2. 39 A 201. #2 A 538. 
By 177. 40.4 477. A 568. 
37 y 64. “A371. “A 421. 
38 = 17, O 620. 


# A 12, 300, 308, 371, 389. This epithet and the foregoing may hardly seem to 
deserve the name of metaphor, but the Greeks were more sensitive here than we are. 
Aristotle quotes as an example of metaphor Homer's vyis 5€ wor 95’ éornxev, ‘Here 
stands my ship”’ (a 185; cf. Poetics 1457 b 10). 


© A 599. 
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the English words, but the phrase could not have had such vividness 
for Homer, who uses &aBeorTos, “unquenchable,” over and over for the 
shouting of men, and also speaks of &cBeorov pévos, “might unquench- 
able, and a&oBeorov xdéos, “fame unquenchable.” ®6in Bwriaveipn, 
“nourishing Pthia,’’ where the idea of the metaphor is that of men 
tending beasts at pasture, is not found outside the first book of the 
Iliad, but the same metaphor is found sixteen times in x@av mroudv- 
Borerpa, “the nourishing earth,” and in ’Axatis rovAuBdrerpa, “nour- 
ishing Achaea.” 

It is clear to anyone reading the Iliad and Odyssey that these 
epithets are used by the poet largely for the help they give him in 
making his verses. Pope, in the verses quoted above, pointed out the 
same thing in the poetry of his own time, but where the English poets 
would from time to time pause and pick out an elegant epithet to fill 
out their couplet, having a large choice of such words and usually 
making the choice more or less in view of the thought at that point, 
Homer had usually only one epithet which he used, one might say, 
without thinking, and he had moreover for any noun that he used at 
all often a whole set of such epithets, each one made to fulfil a differ- 
ent metrical need. This technique of Homer’s epithets can be 
analyzed into whole systems, as I have shown elsewhere.“ Here it will 
be enough to give a few examples from the phrases we have just 
studied. Homer, to simplify his verse-making, has a system of verses 
which expresses the idea such and such a person said, answered, asked, 
and so on, giving also the tone of voice when the poet wishes, or some 
other detail. One special line of this type which is needed is that in 
which the character who is to speak has been the subject of the last 
verses so that the use of his name in the line would be clumsy. The 
one verse that will do this is kai uv dwrvncas érea Trepdevta Tpoontéa, 
or, when the tone of voice is to be given, kal p’ d\opupdpevos Een 
TTEpoevTa Tpognvda, and so on. Homer has this one line for this one 
frequent need, and its use always brings in éea mrepdevta. Likewise, 
the formulaic line which expresses the idea ‘at dawn” always brings 
in the epithet pododaxrudos. The metrical purpose of the other 
phrases could likewise be shown. Now the bearing of the practice on 


7 L’épithéte traditionnelle dans Homére (Paris, 1928). 
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the meaning of the metaphor is clear: a phrase which is used because 
it is helpful is not being used because of its meaning. 

There remain thirteen metaphors from the first Iliad: all but one 
of them bear only on the single word, which is thus no more than a 
word used in the place of some words which would have more usually 
been used. Pope’s use of the word “crowned” for “topped,” which was 
referred to above, was such a word. Here too the word is generally 
used by Homer alone often enough to wear out even for a modern 
reader the force of the metaphor. xapnva, “heads,” for “peaks” ;8 
a ship “running” —é6eev ;° a wave “howling’—iaxe; a god, “standing 
over” a city—dy@iBéByxas 3! the “crowning” of bowls with wine— 
éreotévavro,” “a wall against war’’—épxos modéuowo;* “clothed in 
shamelessness’—dvadeinv érveuéve;>* even the curious and untrans- 
latable éxer’ éumeduvia,® have all lost their meaning. Xodov xara- 
méyn, “he shall swallow his wrath” ;** rodrov advéev, “to pour out 
wealth”’ ;57 dnuoBdpos Bacrdels, “a ravening king” ;° and Oupdv audéecs, 
“thou shalt rend thy heart,®® may, for a while, keep the force of their 
metaphor because they are not found elsewhere in Homer. But be- 
cause there is nothing outside the word to show the reader that 
Homer had the notion of the metaphor in his mind, and because he 
soon ceases in reading Homer to seek for any active force in such 
single words, they too finally become for him simply epic words with 
no more meaning than the usual term would have. 

The last metaphor of the first book is that which praises the speech 
of Nestor: Tov kai a6 yAwoons uédTos yAuKiwy péev abd7,” “from his 
tongue flowed voice sweeter than honey.’ Here, there can be no 
doubt, the metaphor was meant to be felt, but even here there is 
nothing which one could wish to take as the work of Homer’s own new 
thought. First, the metaphor lies only in the words “sweeter than 
honey”’ since “‘flow”’ is used too often elsewhere of speech to carry here 


48 A 44, 55 A 513. 
4 A 483. ANSl. 

50 A 482. A 171. 
51 A 37. 58 A 231. 
824 470. 89 A 243. 
53 A 284. 60 A 249. 
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the idea of ‘‘flowing honey.”’ Then the same idea is found twice in the 
Theogony: 

Tau pev érl yAwoons yAuKEpnY xElovay eEpon?, 

tov 5’ ere’ éx orduaros pet peidrxa.* 


6 5’ bdBwos Syria Modoar 
gitwvrar’ yAuKepn oi ard orduaros peev atdn®™ 


And finally the same metaphor is used again by Homer, this time, and 
here, as it happens, the following line shows clearly how little Homer 
felt its force, unless one should wish to make Homer mix metaphors 
with all the ruthlessness of an Elizabethan. The metaphor is of anger: 
bs TE TOAD YAUKiwY wEeALTOS KaTaeELBomevoLO 
avipav év ornbecow aeterar niTE Karrvos.™ 
So even the one active metaphor of the first ZJiad—and the rest of 
Homer is in no way different—fails to do what Aristotle said the 
metaphor must do—that is, show why Homer was like no other poet. 


At least, it fails to do so in the way that Aristotle meant, for really 
these metaphors that have been emptied of their meaning do show 
just what the natural talent of Homer was: it was a talent that worked 
not in the new but in the traditional. A careless reader of the foregoing 
pages may have thought that each one of the fixed metaphors which 
had lost its force was so much to be counted against Homer, but the 
example of fixed diction in English poetry should have shown him that 
what the words and phrases lost in meaning they had gained in kind 
of charm which pleased the poet and his hearers. As the fixed diction 
of the Augustan age can only be understood as the expression of a 
whole way of life which we may call the proper, so Homer’s tradi- 
tional diction is the work of a way of life which we may call the heroic, 
if one will give that word all the meaning it had for the men of Homer’s 
time. It is a term which can only be understood in the measure that 
one can think and feel as they did, for the heroic was to them no more 

61 Vss. 83-84: ‘“. ... On his tongue they pour sweet dew and honeyed words flow 

rom his mouth.” 


® Vss. 95-96: ‘Happy is the man the Muses love: sweet voice flows from his 
mouth.” 


685 109-10: “‘Sweeter than trickling honey it waxes in the breasts of men like 
smoke.” 
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or less than the statement of all that they would be or would do if 
they could. To give form to this heroic cast of thought they had the 
old tales that had come down in time, and they had a rhythm in 
which to tell them, and words and phrases with which to tell them. 
The making of this diction was due to countless poets and to many 
generations who in time had found the heroic word and phrase for 
every thought, and every word in it was holy and sweet and won- 
drous,* and no one would think of changing it wilfully. The Muses 
it was truly who gave those poets voices sweeter than honey. And 
those parts of the diction which did not carry the story itself, since 
their meaning was not needed for understanding, lost that meaning, 
but became, as it were, a familiar music of which the mind is pleasant- 
ly aware, but which it knows so well that it makes no effort to follow 
it. Indeed, poetry thus approaches music most closely when the 
words have rather a mood than a meaning. Nor should one think 
that since the meaning is largely lost it ceases to matter if the mean- 
ing is good. Though the meaning be felt rather than understood it is 
there, as it matters whether music idly heard be bad or good. Of such 
a kind is the charm of the fixed metaphor in Homer. It is an incanta- 
tion of the heroic. 

Aristotle did not understand this. Between the final vanishing of 
the old oral poetry and his own time two hundred years or more had 
already passed, and, thinking of Homer as he thought of the epic 
poetry of his own age, he failed to see that the metaphor was one 
thing for Antimachus and another for Homer. Modern critics, on the 
other hand, whose study was more careful, have found that Homer 
used the metaphor quite otherwise than Aristotle thought, and we 
ourselves have seen how utterly right they are, so that we are forced 
to choose between Aristotle’s view of the nature of metaphor, in which 
case we must condemn Homer as mere copier, and the view that a 
traditional poet is good not because of the new that he brings into 
verse but because he knows how to make use of the traditional. If we 
do this we have found a charm far beyond any which can be found by 
men who wilfully wish to read Homer as they would any poetry of 
their own day. Indeed, the Greeks were not the men to carry the 


6 As one might say in Greek: 7d ceuvdv kai 7d 450 Kal 7d Eevikdv ob Td Oavudorov 
wYEtoTOY METEXEL. 
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historical method of criticism to any such point. For that there had 
to come a new world which did not know the old by birthright but 
which, seeking rules of art for itself in times past reasoned much about 
that art, and more and more closely. In literary criticism generally 
this was the growth of the historical spirit. In Homeric criticism it 
was first the growing scorn for Homer’s art in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Italy, France, and England; 
then the period of Wolf and his followers who, however much they 
may have failed to grasp the meaning of what they did find, left no 
doubt that the liad and Odyssey were not such poems as we would 
ever write, or as Virgil and Dante and Milton wrote; and lastly of 
our own days in which, through a study of the oral poetries of peoples 
outside our own civilization, we have grasped the idea of traditional 
poetry. There is not a verse in Homer that does not become clearer 
and greater when we have understood that he too was a traditional 
poet. This way lies all true criticism and liking of his poems. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


IDENTIFICATION OF A PAPYRUS FRAGMENT: OXY- 
RHYNCHUS PAPYRUS FRAGMENT 1598, FRAG. 5 


Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1598 is described in this way by the editors: 

Parts of two successive leaves and an unidentified scrap of a papyrus codex, 
containing I Thess. iv, 12—II Thess. i, 2 with considerable lacunae. The script is 
a large heavy round uncial of the early biblical type The text is interesting, 
being, as often, eclectic in character... .. In Il. 60, 77, and 109, the papyrus 
clearly presented a longer text than any of the MSS., but in no case is the ad- 
dition preserved, though fairly probable conjectures can be made. In 1. 70 the 
papyrus is shorter than the MSS. The unidentified fragment does not agree with 
the ordinary text of any passage in either of these two Epistles. 


The fragments are dated in the late third or fourth century. Fragment 5 is 
placed by the editors in the middle of a column, and this statement is made in 
a note: 


This line [144] corresponds in position to line 143, the upper part of the recto 
being lost. The first contraction was presumably some case of Kupuos or Xpioros, 
but 1. 144 cannot be combined with 1. 117. 


For some time I have been trying to solve the puzzle of Frag. 5. I have 
submitted a previous attempt to Professor Hunt, whose criticism, based upon 
the readings, proved my solution impossible. I tried again. M. Hombert and 
M. Bidez of Ghent, where the papyrus now is (P. Gand. Inv. 61), were most 
courteous in answering questions about the possible readings and verifying or 
criticizing suggestions of mine. In no way, however, are they responsible for 
any of the views which I may express. Particularly M. Hombert has helped 
a great deal by sending me a sketch of the fragment, showing the relative 
position of the writing on verso and recto. The form and the readings are 
clearly shown. It is also clear that . .jIH[ is opposite CEN of the verso, and 
there is no writing above it. Both M. Bidez and M. Hombert informed me 
that a photograph of the fragment would hardly be satisfactory. The latter 
described it as a very small and fragile fragment, broken into three pieces, and 
measuring 3.81 cm. 

The argument rests upon these foundations: 

i. . JHE of the recto corresponds in position to ]CEN|[ of the verso. 


2. There are no signs of writing on the recto above ~ HL. 


I draw the conclusion, therefore, that TAL is extra lineam; either to the 
left of the beginnings of the lines or to the right of the normal ends of the lines. 
44 
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The writing on the verso must then be approximately at the ends of lines or at 
the beginnings. 

3. Line 60 of Frags. 1 and 2 verso in the published text of O.P. 1598 corresponds 
in position to line 26 of Frags. 1 and 2 recto. M. Hombert was kind enough to 
verify this. 

4, The most likely place for our fragment [Frag. 5] would be in close proximity to 
the text of the fragments published in O.P. 1598. 

5. Fragment 5 appears to be at the bottom of a column and page. 
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I should identify Frag. 5 as part of the leaf which contains the text of I 
Thess. 4:18—5:2 on the recto, and 5:10-12 on the verso; and I believe that 
it comes next to line 26 of Frags. 1 and 2 recto, and line 60 of Frags. 1 and 2 
verso. 

The lost portion contained eight lines on each side. The first line of the 
verso, however, has left no trace on the fragment (Frag. 5). This is not sur- 
prising as the fragment is so small at the top that no trace of any letter could 
be found on it; or a very small piece might have broken off from it. The 
existence of this line is necessary if ypy is to be read at the end of line 60, and 
the lines of our fragment are to have the correct number of letters and are to 
show near the end the letters which can be read on the fragment. 
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The first line of the recto will correspond to the first line of the verso. 
The other lines correspond in position. . .]|H| of the last line falls over JCEN[ 
of the verso. 

How, then, is the first line of the verso to be filled out? Our first and second 
lines begin thus: 

yopwyev 

ete Kabevdwpev KTH. 
Perhaps we should supply xa vy@wpev. This has much in its favor. In I Pet. 
5:8 vyyare is combined with ypyyopnoare. In this very chapter of I Thessa- 
lonians (5:6) we find ypyyopwpev xa vnpwpev. Might the writer not have had 
this still in mind? This would be a rather short line, and this might account 
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for the absence of any trace on the fragment. However, I find that von Soden 
in his apparatus criticus on this passage gives this note: add. are xavywueba 
p- yenyla™.”’ It is quite possible that this was the reading of our text; as the 
editors note, this group of fragments presents a longer text than the manu- 
scripts; and this may well be another place where we have a longer reading. 

LinE 2: The editors read Jao[; but M. Hombert informs me that the papy- 
rus must have been injured here, as only a remains. 

Lins 4: M. Hombert feels that v is incomplete but practically certain. But 
Professor Hunt writes me that “since the y is marked as doubtful, in all proba- 
bility «Jae ofcxod can equally be read; the tip of the cross-stroke of a joining 
ane gives the appearance of v.’’ 

Lines 6 anp 7: M. Hombert informs me that it is possible to read rw and 
vad, instead of ro and cea as given by the editors. 

I should restore the recto in this way: 

LINE 1: wore is possible; line 26 of the published text, which precedes line 
1 of Frag. 5 recto, does not need so many letters. If only re comes at the be- 
ginning of line 1, the line is rather short. 

LINE 8: ov of the word otrws could well be here, instead of in line 34 of the 
published text, which seems a little full (23 letters) ; otrws is supplied in line 34. 
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LinE 8: The great difficulty remains of explaining the position of KYJIH[Y 
extra lineam on the left. It is most unusual. I believe it to be an addition, 
intended as a correction, on the part of the writer of the manuscript. For some 
reason he wrote } #épa instead of 4 jpuépa KY, either because he knew that 4 
Hepa was sometimes used alone, or because his eye caught 4 ju¢pa tuas ds KAer- 
rns a few lines lower down (5:4) in the manuscript from which he was copying 
and so was deceived into omitting KY. When he realized his error, it was too 
late; the next line was already begun, if not finished; and his lines were full 
and rather regular at the ends, as well as near the margin of his column. The 
next best place for the correction was at the beginning of the next line, extra 
lineam. In making the correction he added too much, KY [HY. We do not 
know what may have been the reading in the manuscript from which this was 
copied; but we do know that these fragments of O.P. 1598 in several places 
contain a longer text than is preserved in the manuscripts generally. There is 
also the possibility that KY [HY may have been only an explanatory gloss. 


Rosert C. Horn 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ON HOC AGE, PLAUTUS CAPT. 444 


In the volume presented to me by my colleagues (Class. Studies [Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1931]), page 54, Professor Drake refers hoc age to 
what precedes and renders it by ‘Shake on it,” or colloquially “Put her 
there!’’ Since this is not in harmony with my note in TAPA, XIV (1914), 39, 
I have been led to re-examine the whole question of the meaning of hoc age, 
with some changes of opinion. 

The TLL (I, 1380, 52 ff.) lists the occurrences of the phrase under the 
caption hoc age, agite, et sim. The Latin examples are preceded by two pas- 
sages from Plutarch (Numa xiv. 2 and Coriolanus xxv. 2). The former in 
Perrin’s translation reads as follows: ‘When a magistrate is busy taking 
auspices or sacrificing, the people cry ‘Hoc age,’ which means Mind this, and 
helps to make the bystanders attentive and orderly.’’ The second passage is 
to the same purport, but hoc age is said to be spoken by a herald (xijpvé, 
praeco). Since the Greek of Numa xiv. 2 has merely Bodcur, I suspect that the 
subject is not “the people,” but an indefinite ‘‘they,” referring to a herald (or 
heralds, on various occasions). This seems to be the view of Brisson (De 
formulis [ed. 1731], p. 10) and of the writer of the article “Sacrificium”’ in 
Daremberg and Saglio (IV, 978b). The latter says that the call was addressed 
to “les assistents,”’ was one of three that meant “‘keep silence”’ (the other two 
being favete linguis and parcito linguam), and was uttered by a praeco, a 
calator, or a lictor. According to Mooney (Suetonius, Galba-Domitian [London, 
1930], p. 250), hoc age was “‘the reply of the priest to the popa, warning the 
assem)led people to keep silence and give attention to the solemn act,” a con- 
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fusion (as we shall see) of the use of hoc age cited by Plutarch and the answer 
to the question agone, which was probably not hoc age. The injunction to pay 
attention is referred to by Plutarch in Qu. Rom. 25, but without mention of 
hoc age. 

The Latin examples of the T'LL call for no special comment. The meaning 
in every instance appears to be “mind this,” or an equivalent, and no example 
refers to a sacrifice, with the possible exception of Suet. Calig. 58, which will 
be discussed later; the reference to “Hor. Carm. ii. 3. 152’’ should of course 
read “Hor. Serm.’’? The quotation of the passages from Plutarch and their 
prominent position at the head of the list seem to indicate that the writer of 
the article “‘ago”’ believed that the expression hoc age originated in sacred 
rites, which Plutarch may possibly imply, but which he certainly does not 
say. Mooney (loc. cit.) also believes that this was the origin of the phrase, and 
that “hence hoc age came to be used colloquially, meaning ‘give attention.’ ”’ 
This now seems to me to be unlikely, since hoc age occurs repeatedly in 
Plautus and Terence (with the variations indicated by agite et sim.) in the 
sense of “mind this,’’ while I can find no certain instance of its use in Latin 
in connection with a sacred rite. 

In I, 1390, 36 ff. the TLL lists the uses of ago “absolute de agendo in 
sacris.’’ Whether this has any relation to the list just discussed or not, the 
two uses of ago are obviously different; I am inclined to think that there is no 
connection between them. The example from Suetonius Galba 20, ‘“‘ut hoc 
agerent ac ferirent,” belongs in the former list (p. 1380) in spite of its resem- 
blance to ‘“‘agerent ac ferirent”’ in Tacitus Hist. i. 41, said of the same event. 
The reference to Galba 20 appears in the TLL (in parentheses) in both places, 
but it seems to be assigned to the second list (p. 1390) rather than to the first 
(p. 1380), where it properly belongs. Mooney (op. cit., p. 75) translates 
Galba’s last words correctly, in my opinion, as “urging them to do their work 
and strike the blow.” He is also right, I believe, in not citing Tac. Hist. i. 41 
as parallel, as many editors do; but his note as a whole needs recasting. 

Tacitus’ version of Galba’s dying utterance might perhaps be rendered as 
“perform the sacrifice and strike.”” This is implied by the place given the 
passage in the 7'LL, as well as by the notes of some editors of the Histories 
(e.g., F. G. Moore [New York, 1910}). The latest translators of Tacitus, how- 
ever, do not seem to connect agerent with ago in this sense, nor with hoc age. 
Thus C. H. Moore (LCL [1925]) has “telling them to strike quickly”; Fyfe 
(Oxford trans., 1912), ‘Come, strike’; Ramsay (London, 1915), ‘Be quick 
and strike.”’ 

If we eliminate the passage from Tacitus (as we fairly might), and the one ° 
from Suetonius (as we certainly must), we have three examples left to illus- 
trate the alleged use of ago “‘absolute de agendo in sacris.’”’ All these refer to 
a question said to be put by the popa, or by the cultrarius, to the one in 
charge of a sacrifice (the king or princeps civitatis, according to Varro LL 
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vi. 12; some undefined person, according to Ovid Fasti i. 319 ff. and Seneca 
Rhetor Contr. ii. 3. 19). None of the three witnesses gives the answer to the 
question, but it would naturally be age, as Ovid implies (“nec nisi iussus 
agit’’), rather than hoc age. Frazer in his note on the passage of the Fasti 
suggests that Ovid got the idea from Varro. This had already occurred to me, 
and I believe that Seneca got his from Ovid, whom he knew and quotes. If 
this is so, the use of ago “absolute de agendo in sacris”’ rests solely on the very 
obscure passage of Varro. It deserves a place in the T'LL because of the three 
examples; but it seems to be purely a literary reference. If the question and 
answer had any actual existence, it is strange that they are ignored by those 
who write of sacrifices, including Wissowa (Relig. und Kultus?, p. 418) and 
the author of the elaborate article in Daremberg and Saglio, cited above. The 
use of hoc age mentioned by Plutarch is also ignored by writers on Roman 
religion; at least I have found it mentioned only in the place cited from 
Daremberg and Saglio. It is perhaps superfluous to say that the agonalia are 
no longer recognized as a specific festival, and that agonium, etc., are derived, 
not from the alleged question agone, but from ago, a nomen agentis cited by 
Walde (Lat. etym. Wéorterb., s.v.) from Schol. Stat. Theb. iv. 463. 

To return to Drake’s interpretation, it is attractive because of its paral- 
lelism with a modern custom and expression. It cannot be questioned because 
“mind this,”’ or an equivalent, is the rendering of all the editors of Plautus 
who translate, or comment on, the passage, including the TLL and Lodge’s 
Lexicon Plautinum, from Turnébe to the present day. Nor is it an objection 
that it is unique, since the occurrence of a word or phrase a hundred times 
with the same meaning does not exclude a different meaning on its one- 
hundred-and-first appearance. But the translation seems neither to fit the 
situation in the play nor to be in harmony with the uses of hoc age. 

At line 442 Tyndarus has already grasped Philocrates by the hand: “te 
dextera retinens manu.”’ Then, according to the texts of Goetz and Schoell, 
Leo, and Lindsay, we have “Tu hoc age; tu mihi, etc.,”” where tu... . tu 
seems to connect hoc age with what follows. The weight of this last argument 
(such as it is) does not seem to be affected by adopting Drake’s reading ‘Hoc 
age tu; tu.” 

A more serious objection is that Drake’s interpretation seems to require 
the meaning “strike” for age; just what meaning would be given to hoc is not 
apparent. But age does not mean “strike’”’ in the expression hoc age. This is 
evident from Suet. Galba 20, where we have “hoc agerent ac ferirent.”’ Neither 
does age mean “strike’’ when it is used absolutely. This is clear from the 
passage from Tac. Hist. i. 41, if we retain it as an instance of that use of ago. 
If we reject it, we still have no example of age meaning “strike.’’ In the pas- 
sage of Ovid it does not even imply striking, since the person who asks the 
question is not the popa, but the cultrarius: “qui calido strictos tincturus 
sanguine cultros.’”’ If, as some understand (probably enough, but without 
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direct evidence), the hypothetical question was sometimes asked by a popa, 
the answer age merely implied “strike”’; the actual meaning was “‘proceed,”’ 
or “perform (the sacrifice),” as it is correctly given by Hallam in his note 
(Ovid, Fasti? [London, 1882]) and by Frazer in his two translations (Ovid, 
Fasti (London, 1929], and LCL [1931)). 

In Suet. Calig. 58. 2 it seems to be assumed that Chaerea thought of him- 
self as offering a sacrifice, partly because of the belief (which we have seen to 
have little or no evidence) that hoc age was a “formula in sacrificiis solemnis”’ 
(Baumgarten-Crusius, ad loc.), and partly perhaps because in Calig. 57. 1 a 
man also named Cassius (as Chaerea was) said that he had been bidden in a 
dream to sacrifice a bull to Jupiter. If we adopt this view, Chaerea must have 
addressed himself with the words hoc age, meaning “perform the sacrifice,” 
“do your duty,” or something similar. But since there is no evidence that 
hoc age was ever used in that sense, it is probable that he shouted at Caligula 
the words “mind this,’’ which would be pretty nearly equivalent to “take 
that!’”! 


JoHuN C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


DEMOCRACY AND OLIGARCHY UNDER THE 
ATHENIAN EMPIRE 


Pericles in the funeral speech is reported to have made the claim tht the 
Athenians’ form of government did not enter into rivalry with the institutions 
of others; that they did not copy their neighbors but were an example to them. 
That this was no passing and idle word but truth and fact is proved by abun- 
dant evidence, particularly in the case of the subordinate allies in the Athenian 
Empire. Thus we find the allies copying the very phraseology of Athenian 
public documents and adopting Athenian technical legal terms.? Most sig- 


1 Professor Shorey calls my attention to two examples from Lucretius, which do not 
appear in the TLL under “hoc age, agite et sim,’’ if at all; namely, i. 41, ‘‘nam neque 
nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo possumus aequo animo,”’ and iv. 969, ‘‘nos agere 
hoc autem et naturam quaerere rerum semper.” 

Hoc age and hoc agite are so frequent that not all the instances are cited in the TLL 
(e.g., Juv. 7. 20; Hor. Epist. i. 6. 31 and i. 18. 88; and many others), but these examples 
from Lucretius certainly deserve a place. They are connected with hoc age by Munro, 
Stampini, Merrill, and other editors, who, however, refer to hoc age as a formula com- 
mon in sacrifices, as do also Mayor (on Juv. 7. 20), Wilkins (on Hor. Serm. ii. 3. 152), 
and others. But none of these scholars cites an example of such a use in Latin, except 
the doubtful one in Suet. Calig. 58; even Mayor’s very full commentary cites only this 
example and Plutarch Numa xiv. Plutarch’s statement is explicit enough, but if the 
use is common, it is odd (as I said above) that we have no Latin examples. 

Agere hoc in Lucr. iv. 969 is translated ‘‘pursue our task’”’ (Munro and Cyril Bailey), 
“‘ply my own task’”’ (LCL); ini. 41, ‘think only of our work’”’ (Munro), ‘‘set to our task”’ 
(Bailey), and best of all (I think) ‘‘do my part” (LCL). 


2 Cf. Weber, Aitisches Prozessrecht in den attischen Seebundsstaaten. 
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nificant is the fact that the allies appear normally to have copied the capital 
in her democratic form of government. Thus Xenophon! says with reference 
to the Greek cities of Ionia that there was democracy under the Athenians 
and oligarchy under the Spartans. Thucydides? in describing the revolution 
of 411 B.c. refers to the mission of Peisander, who was sent from Samos to 
Athens with further instructions to set up oligarchies in all the cities at 
which he touched on his voyage, the obvious assumption being that democra- 
cies were everywhere in control. Aristophanes in the parabasis of the Achar- 
nians’ claims credit for his services to the state and in particular for having 
shown how democracy is practiced in the subordinate states. Finally, there 
may be mentioned a passage of Isocrates‘ in which he states that Athens has 
established her own constitution in the other states. 

This last passage raises the somewhat debatable question as to whether 
democracy was actually compulsory in the allied states. There would seem 
to be three ways of accounting for the prevalence of this form of government— 
first, that Athens had a definite general regulation in the matter; second, that 
she used her political influence and moral suasion to gain the same end; and, 
third, that all or most of the allies chose democracy of their own accord. The 
third alternative, while it might account for many cases, would hardly explain 
such a general adoption of one type of governmert in a country where consti- 
tutions were notoriously unstable. The first alternative might seem a natural 
explanation, and indeed it has been urged® that democracy was universal in 
the subject states and that no other form of government was tolerated. But 
there are serious objections to assuming that any general policy of coercion 
was adopted. Indeed, the varying arrangements made at Erythrae and Chal- 
cis suggest that interference with the form of government was not a universal 
policy but was resorted to in individual cases where the circumstances seemed 
to call for it.6 The general statements already quoted from Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, and Isocrates are probably to be taken as true 
&s ét 7d odd, reflecting the prevalent state of affairs and not as disproving 
the possibility of isolated exceptions. 

The contrast drawn in Thucydides i. 19 is somewhat inconclusive. Sparta, 
says the historian, does not make her subjects tributary but merely insists 
upon oligarchy. Does this mean that Athens insists upon democracy or that 
her interference is of an entirely different character? The chief contrast ap- 
pears to be between the non-tributary allies of Sparta and the tributary allies 
of Athens, but it is complicated in Thucydides’ manner by another contrast 
between what Sparta might have done and what she actually did. Another 
inconclusive passage is Aristotle Politics 1307 B 20. After observing that 


1 Hellenica iii. 4. 7. 4 Paneg. 106. 
2 viii. 64. 5 By E. M. Walker in Cambridge Ancient History, V, n. 4. 
3 LI). 641-42. 6 Cf. IG, I, 9 and 27a. 
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changes of government are caused sometimes by internal and sometimes by 
external influences, the author remarks that the Athenians and Spartans 
furnish instances of the latter, for the Athenians everywhere put down oli- 
garchy as the Spartans everywhere put down democracy. Aristotle is here 
obviously not interested in the question of the prevalence of democracy and 
probably means simply that Athens’ influence, when exercised, was always 
against oligarchy. 

But the chief objection to assuming that there was any universal policy of 
coercion is the fact that two exceptions are recorded. An Athenian decree of 
409 B.c. referring to Selymbria! provides that the latter is to choose her own 
form of constitution.2 Thucydides* records a revolt of the people of Samos 
against the nobles, followed by the establishment of democracy.‘ The case 
of Potidaea® affords another probable instance. The fact that this city re- 
ceived annual magistrates from oligarchical Corinth would seem to suggest 
that the local government also was probably an oligarchy. 

Among the abuses of which the allies had cause to complain, no universally 
compulsory establishment of democracy seems anywhere to be mentioned. 
The charter of the second confederacy*® affords no proof on this point, since 
it made provision against sporadic arbitrary actions no less than against 
oppressive laws and policies of universal application. 

There remains then the third alternative, that the prevalence of democracy 
was due to the influence which Athens exerted upon the internal politics of the 
subordinate states, an influence which is referred to more than once. Isoc- 
rates, for example, says:’ ‘Our fathers tried to persuade [éreOov] their allies 
to establish the very same polity in their cities as they themselves had con- 
tinually cherished.’ Other statements refer to the practice of working with 
the popular party in the subordinate states. Thus Pseudo-Xenophon says*® 
that the Athenians favored the popular party in states divided by faction—a 
statement which perhaps suggests as a corollary that she did not wantonly 
interfere with well-established governments, whatever their character. Again 
Plato® ascribes the long continuance of Athens’ rule to the fact that she had 


1 Jbid.,2 116; Hicks and Hill, 77. 


2 Mr. Walker explains this as an exceptional case of leniency due to the desperate 
situation in which Athens found herself at this time. But Athens’ arrangements had 
always exhibited a certain amount of leniency and elasticity. 


3 viii. 21. 
4 Mr. Walker concludes that either Athens had been forced to restore the oligarchy 


because of the incompetence of the democracy set up in 439 B.c. or that the words of 
Thucydides do not imply a revolution. 


5 Thucyd. i. 57. 8 iii. 10. 
6 7G?, II, 43; Hicks and Hill, 101. 9 Epistle vii. 332B. 
7 Panath. 54. 
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friends in the other cities. In the debate between the Plataeans and Thebans 
in 427 B.c.,! reference is made to the fact that Athens had temporarily gained 
control of Thebes by the aid of a faction within the city. 

These passages suggest that Athens did not act as a purely passive example 
of democratic government, nor yet did she set herself up as a tyrant; rather 
it was her practice to gain her ends by indirect means. This procedure had 
several obvious advantages over a policy of direct coercive measures. Effort 
and expenditure were saved; the appearance, at least, of liberality was main- 
tained; her subordinates were left with fewer grounds for serious complaints; 
and, above all, these indirect measures might be practically as effective in 
attaining the desired ends. It would appear that this was the case and de- 
mocracy came to be the prevalent, if not the universal, form of government 
under the Empire. 

H. Grant RoBERTSON 
Victor1A COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


MARGINALIA ATTRIBUTED TO MELANCHTHON 


Through the courtesy of Miss Dorothy Lucas, of the staff of the New Jersey 
State Library in Trenton, the attention of the writer was recently called to an 
interesting copy of an early edition of Livy (Basle: Froben Press, 1534-35), 
on the flyleaf of which a former owner has written the statement that the vol- 
ume once belonged to Philip Melanchthon and that the manuscript notes in 


the margins are in his handwriting. 

Further inquiry elsewhere revealed three other volumes for which similar 
claims have been made: (1) a Koberger Bible (Nuremberg, 1477), now in the 
New York Public Library; (2) a Vergil (Strassburg: Knobloch, 1527), now the 
property of Mr. George A. Plimpton of New York City (who generously 
showed it to the writer); and (3) a second Vergil (Paris: Stephanus, 1532), 
now in the Morgan collection of Vergils in the Princeton University Library. 
This suggested the possibility of examining the notes in the two Vergils and 
the Livy with a view to determining whether they were of such a character 
as to warrant transcription and publication. Before making this examination 
it was desirable to authenticate, if possible, the attribution to Melanchthon. 

Efforts to establish the attribution have, however, resulted in failure. 
Through notes on the flyleaves and a bookplate in the Morgan Vergil, it was 
possible to identify, beyond any doubt, all four volumes with the copies of the 
same editions which are listed in the catalogue of the collection of early printed 
books made by Dr. Georg B. Kloss, of Frankfurt, and sold at auction by the 
firm of Sotheby in London, 1835 (see Catalogue of the Library of Dr. Kloss 


1 Thucyd. iii. 62. 
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[London, 1835], Nos. 710, 2612, 3821, 3977). Of the nearly five thousand items 
in the sale, Sotheby advertised six hundred and one as containing marginalia 
by Melanchthon. In support of his statements in the Catalogue, he later 
(1840) published an elaborate volume of facsimiles from the books which 
had then been dispersed, entitled Unpublished Documents, Marginal Notes and 
Memoranda, in the Autograph of Philip Melanchthon, and of Martin Luther, 
and still later (1848) he is said to have published a list of the works from which 
he drew his facsimiles. The appearance of the volume of facsimiles drew forth 
from Kloss a long letter (see Serapeum [1841], No. 24) complaining of Sothe- 
by’s treatment of him, asserting the authenticity of only three of the attribu- 
tions, and warning the public against the fabrication of a Bibliotheca Me- 
lanchthoniana. While the tone of the letter is very bitter, the arguments are, 
on the whole, convincing. 

A study of the handwriting in the four volumes will show that it is very 
unlikely that the notes are all the work of one hand, and a comparison of the 
notes in any one volume with well-authenticated specimens of Melanchthon’s 
handwriting will show such divergences as to lead to rejection of all four vol- 
umes. For authentic specimens the reader may consult Plate VI of Georg 
Mentz’s Handschriften der Reformationszeit (Bonn, 1912), and an edition of 
Aesop’s Fabulae (Basle, 1524), now in the Cornell University Library (for the 
authenticity of which see Catalogue of the Historical Library of Andrew Dickson 
White (Ithaca, 1889], I, 65). With these two specimens a short dedicatory note 
by Melanchthon to Luther which appears in an Odyssey owned by Mr. Plimp- 
ton is entirely consistent. 

A further argument in favor of rejecting the attribution is the character 
of the notes in the Livy. They are for the most part merely rubrics of the 
material in the text, and where they give more information than this, they 
are either erroneous (e.g., the statement that Helen was wife to Agamemnon) 
or are too puerile to be worth notice. The inevitable conclusion is that they 
cannot be the work of so great a scholar as Melanchthon. With the two 
Vergils, the case is somewhat different. There are far fewer notes and these 
seem generally to be the work of someone of. intelligence and scholarship, 
but the sole basis for believing them to be by Melanchthon is Sotheby’s 
suspect testimony, while the negative argument of the handwriting is so 
strong as to cause them also to be rejected. The examination of the notes in 
the Koberger Bible has been only superficial, and the writer hesitates to say 
more than that the handwriting is definitely unlike the authenticated speci- 
mens. With all these conclusions the statements of three German scholars— 
Karl Hartfelder (Melanchthoniana paedogogica (Leipzig, 1892], pp. 228 f.), 
Moritz St. Goar (Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, VI [1902], 201-5), and Hans 
Lafrenz (ibid., VII [1903-4], 204-5)—are in perfect agreement. 

The four volumes under discussion must therefore be eliminated from a 
study of the work of Melanchthon, and all other volumes claiming to contain 
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manuscript notes by him must be regarded with suspicion if they can be iden- 
tified with any of the Kloss collection. The New Jersey copy of the Livy 
is, of course, interesting for other reasons. It is still in its contemporary pig- 
skin, which is beautifully decorated, although in places badly worn, and it is 
one of three known copies in the United States, the other two being in the 
Library of Congress and the Library of the University of Illinois. It should 
be noted in passing that Brunet (Manuel du libraire, II, 2, coll. 1105-6) is 
inaccurate when he states that this edition is merely a reimpression of that 
of Grynaeus (Basle: Froben Press, 1531), the type having been reset for the 
later edition. 


GrorGeE McCracken 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE COWARDICE OF THE CUTTLEFISH IN 
ARISTOPHANES AND ARISTOTLE 


Aristophanes Acharn. 350-51: 
bd Tod dSéous 5é THs papirns por cvxviv 
6 Adpkos éveriinoer Sorep onria 

Aristotle De part. animal. 67945, wadtora 5’  onria.... bray yap 
PoBnbGcr at deiawow, etc. Ibid. 27, cai rovrors rodTo oupBaiver ev e& ava- 
ykns advévac dua Secdiav; where I think we should distinguish a little more ex- 
plicitly than the Oxford translation does the purely mechanical, physical, or 
physiological cause (€£ avayxns as in Plato’s Timaeus) from the psychological 
cause dvd decAiav. 

Aristotle is generally thought not to have been interested in Aristophanes. 
I will not dogmatize as to his dependence on him here, but the coincidence is 
interesting and is not noticed by Blaydes, van Leeuwen, Rogers, Starkie, 
Rennie, Graves, and Elliott. 

The literature of the on7ia and its congeners emphasizes either its edibility 
(Athenaeus 323 ff.) or its cunning, but does not speak of cowardice in this con- 
nection. Cf. Plutarch De Sollert. anim. 26, 978 AB, rexvoyern, and ibid. 978 D, 
codiopatt. He does however say, 978 E, that the chameleon changes color not 
unxavapevos .... GAN’ bro déous .. . . ioe Pomodens Sv kai decdds; and in 
Themistocles 11 a speech of Themistocles treats the teuthis as a symbol of 
cowardice. Cf. Erasmus Adagia 1078 f. Aristotle himself, Hist. an. 621 b 28 ff., 
says that the sepia uses its ink xpiWews xapiv Kal ob udvov doPovpévn but the 
polyp and the teuthis d:a péBov. 

Pau. SHOREY 
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JOHN OSCAR LOFBERG 


John Oscar Lofberg was born at Jacobstad, Finland, April 21, 1882. He 
died at Oberlin, November 10, 1932. He was a graduate of the John B. 
Stetson University, De Land, Florida, in 1905 and of the University of 
Chicago the same year. He received his doctorate from the University of 
Chicago in 1914. His teaching experience was unusually wide and varied. He 
taught at Stetson University; he was principal of the Sleepy Eye High School 
in Minnesota; instructor in Classics at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois; assistant in Greek at the University of Chicago; instructor in Latin 
at the Oak Park High School; assistant professor of Greek at the University 
of Texas; associate professor of classics at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada; professor of classics and head of the department at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. The unusual compliment was paid him 
of giving him an appointment at the summer quarter at the University of 
Chicago in two successive years. Last summer he taught at the University 
of North Carolina. He came to Oberlin College as professor of classics in 1927. 

His activities outside of his work at Oberlin were notable. He was for two 
years president of the Classical Club of Greater Cleveland; he had been 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Classical Conference and secretary-treasurer 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South; last spring he re- 
signed this latter office to accept the editorship of the Classical Journal, the 
organ of this association. 

Mr. Lofberg’s publications began in 1917, when his dissertation, Syco- 
phancy in Athens, was published. From that time on a steady flow of articles 
came from his pen. They included articles of scholarly research such as “The 
Sycophant-Parasite,” “The Date of the Athenian Ephebeia,” and ‘Bacon 
and Demosthenes,” published in Classical Philology, and ‘“Sycophantia and 
Synegoria,”’ published in the Proceedings of the American Philological Associa- 
tion for 1923. Parallel with these articles along his line of research, which was 
Athenian jurisprudence, he published a large number of articles of a popular 
nature and several that dealt with the teaching of classics. These appeared 
in the Classical Weekly, the Classical Journal, and in the Proceedings of the 
Ontario Educational Association. Just before his death his final article, ““The 
Speakers in the Case of Chrysippus v. Phormio,” appeared in Classical 
Philology for October, 1932. He was associated with Professor R. J. Bonner, 
of the University of Chicago, in the publication of a Greek reader which is now 
in press. Although he had edited the Classical Journal for only two issues, his 
personality was already being felt in its columns and he was laying the 
foundation of what his friends expected to be a wide reputation as a classical 
editor. 

Mr. Lofberg had won distinction as a classical scholar capable of careful 
and painstaking research. There was about his scholarship a quality which, 
for lack of a better term, might be called “ripeness,” the quality which en- 
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ables a student, after mastering the minutiae of a subject, to cast aside the 
irrelevant details and survey his field with a breadth of vision that only wide 
reading and seasoned judgment can give. In addition to this distinction he 
had displayed a talent for executive ability which rarely goes with creative 
scholarship. This ability was evidenced by his successful management of the 
secretary’s office of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
and his work as business manager of the Classical Journal. His advice and 
counsel were being more frequently sought by all classical organizations. He 
had recently been made a member of the Managing Committee of the Ameri- 
can School for Classical Studies at Athens. 

To his distinction as a scholar and administrator Mr. Lofberg added a third 
quality: he was a great and rare teacher. His innate friendliness, his wonder- 
ful consideration for the feelings of others, his ready sympathy and keen 
insight and effervescent humor, made him beloved by all his students. His 
death has been a shattering blow to the classical faculty of Oberlin College. 
He had been at Oberlin for only five years; yet he seemed already a large and 
integral part of the College and community. Few men have in so short a 
space commanded such respect or won such love. 


Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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Die Schaubauten der Griechen und die attische Tragédie. Von THEo- 
por Birr. Berlin: Selbstverlag der Gesellschaft fiir Theaterge- 
schichte, 1931. Pp. viii+298. 


Although included, as Band 42, in the Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theater- 
geschichte, this book is not intended primarily for the general reader, as most 
of the author’s works have been, but is “‘philologische Arbeit und fiir philolo- 
gische Leser niedergeschrieben.” The evidence presented is old and familiar, 
but the interpretations are reactionary. In brief, the book is a plea for the 
“high-stage” theory and a rehabilitation of the thymele as Tanzpodium. 

The argument is clearly stated, but with much repetition. Like the call 
to the dead (Frogs 1176) each point is repeated again and again. Even so, one 
suspects, many will not heed. Briefly outlined the argument is as follows. 

The Greek theater was not originally designed for drama, but for choral 
performances in honor of Dionysus. In these the choreutae, of course, occu- 
pied the orchestra. But with the coming of tragic drama there was a profound 
change. Greek literature from Solon to Aristotle contains no reference to the 
orchestra in connection with tragic performances—Plato, Apology 26 E and 
Aristotle, Problemata 901 B 30 are not pertinent (p. 169). Therefore “mit der 
Orchestra hatte die Tragédie so gut wie nichts zu tun” (p. 283). Dérpfeld has 
been a dulcet deceiver. Tragedy deserted the orchestra, and this it was that 
gave rise to the well-known saying ovéév mpds tov Atovucor (pp. 4, 92). 

We see the beginning of the change in the Suppliants of Aeschylus for which 
a huge xo.voBwuta was erected and also a second structure for the use of 
Danaos. The latter was the oxo mentioned by Pollux (IV, 127, 129), as is 
shown by verse 713: 7708’ G16 oxoT 7s 6p | 7d rAotov. The Suppliants was per- 
formed on two levels, as was also the Persians. In the latter play was a oreyos 
apxatov (vs. 141), the roof of which served as a stage. ‘Aeschylus hat hier also 
an die Sitte der Asiaten gedacht, auf den flachen Dachern sich aufzuhalten”’ 
(p. 115). The chorus seated themselves cross-legged—dervish-fashion—on the 
roof. Here Atossa entered, ‘wie der Zusammenhang zwingend beweist.”’ 
‘“‘Woraus weiter folgt, dass auch der Bote sich zu ihr auf das Dach hat begeben 
miissen.”’ In fact, all of the main scene (vss. 140-531) was performed éri 
oxnvijs, and the short xoupds (vss. 256-89) was a Koupos ard oknvijs (p. 116). 

The Seven against Thebes required an episkenion to represent the buildings 
on the Theban acropolis, for an acropolis without buildings would be an ab- 
surdity (p. 121). The erection of this episkenion reduced the area of what in 
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the Persians had been the roof of the oréyos apxaitov to a shallow stage—the 
proskenion (pp. 39, 120). 

In front of this, and of approximately the same height (pp. 153, 159, 175) 
was placed the thymele or Tanzpodium. This was a movable, four-legged 
contraption resembling a table and more than thirty feet in length (pp. 174, 
194)! The parodos of the Seven was sung on the proskenion, but the stasimon 
(vss. 288 ff.), on the thymele (éxrds ayadyartwr, vs. 265). The size of the chorus 
was reduced by Aeschylus to twelve for the simple reason that the thymele 
was too small to accommodate a chorus of fifty. Otfried Miiller was mistaken 
(pp. 6, 119). 

Henceforward tragedy remained on the stage. The Roman theater, the 
Hellenistic theater, the theater of the fourth century, the high-soled cothur- 
nus, the mask with its huge éyxos, the testimony of the ancients, and common- 
sense—all support this conclusion. An ounce of Pollux is worth a pound of 
Dorpfeld. The stage was inconveniently high for those who occupied the seats 
of honor. But the arrangement favored the people, and this was in keeping 
with the spirit of democracy (p. 25). 

In front of the thymele were placed steps for the use of those who entered 
by way of the orchestra. These stairways were probably winding like the 
steps on the Acropolis which lead up to the Clepsydra (p. 147), as is suggested 
by the reference in the Jon (743) to a wepidepy oriBov and by that in the 
Lysistrata (288) to 76 o.pov. (But the interpretation of both passages is 
wrong.) These steps were for persons who came on foot. Does not Pollux 
(IV, 126) say zefol adixvotmevor? ‘Hier ist das ‘als Fussgiinger’ bemerke ns- 
wert und als Gegensatz zu ‘reitend’ oder ‘zu Wagen’ betont” (p. 145). Char- 
iots and other vehicles were drawn up the ramps by men. Horses were not 
used for this purpose, for they are not mentioned. Iph Aul. 619 f. does not 
count; it is a late interpolation. In the Suppliants of Aeschylus the king en- 
tered on foot (vs. 240). Ismene in the Qed. Col. rode her colt straight up the 
ramp on to the stage. In the Frogs the ass of Xanthias, of course, appeared in 
the orchestra. But that was in Comedy. 

For Old Comedy made generous use of the orchestra as well as of the stage. 
The statement in Pollux (IV, 123): oxnvy wev broxpitGv tdiov, 4 5é Opxnorpa 
Tov xopov has reference to Old Comedy, not to tragedy. ‘‘Des Pollux Mittei- 
lungen itiber das Theaterwesen nehmen immer besonders und in erster Linie 
auf Dinge der alten Komédie bezug”’ (p. 171). In the City Dionysia, during 
the fifth century at least, comedies were presented on the second day of the 
festival (pp. 4, 92, 285). The last three days were devoted entirely to tragedy 
and satyr-drama and for these the thymele was placed in position. The view 
now generally favored regarding the program of the City Dionysia is errone- 
ous. The older theory is preferable. The passages containing avaBaivew or 
kataBaive, including Wasps 1514: xaraBaréov y’ éx’ abrots, prove that Old 
Comedy was performed on two levels (p. 86). In the Lysistrata even the entire 
chorus mounted the stage, “und das wird mit Klettern und Gepolter den 
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gréssten Effekt gemacht haben.”’ The scuffle between the two semi-choruses 
in the play was held on the proskenion! 

Most of the minor arguments, interpretations, deductions, and hypotheses 
grow out of and cluster about this central thesis of a high proskenion-stage 
augmented on occasion in the earlier period by the thymele. A large part of 
the book is devoted to a detailed analysis of each of the extant fifth-century 
plays with the chorus the focal point of interest, the purpose being to show 
the gradual abandonment of the thymele as T’anzpodium in favor of the pros- 
kenion (p. 270). For full measure there is appended a long discussion (pp. 
271-78) of the Rhesus which the author assigns to the fourth century. 

The controversial matters are legion. If one should begin to consider them 
point by point there would be no end. Whatever the merits of Dérpfeld’s 
‘“‘no-stage’”’ theory, it served at least to modify certain ideas that were cur- 
rent at the time. Failing to appreciate the progress thus achieved, Professor 
Birt has written a new kind of Looking Backward. If we accept his conclusions, 
we must return to the nineteenth century. But, in fact, his book will please 
no one—except thorough-paced reactionaries like himself. 


JAMES T. ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Life and Literature in the Roman Republic. By TENNEY FRANK. 
Sather Classical Lectures. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1930. $3.00. 

In the Preface the author says: 

In the senate-house, in the Forum, in the fields of jurisprudence and adminis- 
tration, the Roman revealed daring, versatility, imagination, even philosophic 
penetration, whereas in literary expression, we were told, he was utterly imita- 
i Have we neglected to penetrate beneath the fogs of concealing cen- 


turies into the active, pulsating life of Roman men and women, and pursued 
instead the easier task of detecting parallels? 


The chief aim of these well-written lectures is then the very laudable one of 
freeing Roman literature from the charge that it was purely imitative. In this 
the author has entirely succeeded, though he sometimes goes a bit too far, as 
is natural in presenting a thesis. 

An introductory chapter on “Social Forces” sets forth a theory of literary 
criticism summed up in the words ‘Accurate interpretation of any author of 
the past, therefore, implies a complete migration into the time, the society, 
and the environment of that author.” In sketching the interrelation of 
Roman politics and literature, Frank remarks that “it would not be an over- 
statement to find in the plays of Euripides produced in translation on the 
Roman stage the chief factor” in the sentimental enthusiasm of the Romans 
for freeing Greece from Macedonian rule. But to many it will seem just that— 
an overstatement. Livy’s account of the drama in vii. 2 is dismissed cate- 
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gorically and attributed to Accius although several scholars, notably Wein- 
reich and Klingelhéfer, have made its Varronian origin as convincing as any 
such matter can be. 

In the second chapter, on early tragedy and epic, several good instances 
show how the Greek plays were changed to meet Roman ideas. Stress is laid 
on the Latin character of the senarius as distinguished from the Greek 
trimeter. The greater use of song in Roman tragedy is attributed in part to 
the difficulty of harmonizing verse ictus and word accent. This seems rather 
dubious. A conjecture that the decline of tragedy was due to the increase in 
slaves and the consequent development of a proletariat is not convincing. For 
one thing too many of these slaves were of Greek origin and might be pre- 
sumed to have some interest in Greek plays. 

The next two chapters are on Plautus and Terence. The former is thorough- 
ly Roman in his humor, his volubility, his speed, and his love for intrigue, we 
are told, but sticks close to his Greek sources and setting because Rome was 
still too much like Spoon River to see its own vices and weaknesses paraded 
before its eyes. Very interesting is the suggestion, supported by examples, 
that Plautus’ generous use of Greek words is due to the fact that most of his 
hearers had been in Greek cities during campaigns and had picked up many 
Greek expressions. 

The chapter on prose rightly insists on the independence of Greek rhetorical 
theory on the part of men like Cato, but in regard to others this insistence is 
carried a little too far. We can accept the statement that “Roman prose grew 
to full maturity from native roots, in native soil, and with native nurture,” 
but may we not assume at least an imported sprinkling can? 

The chapter on the historians is particularly good. The suggestion that 
Polybius owes some of his good qualities to imitation of the Roman annalists 
is a neat one, calculated to take the wind out of the sails of those who always 
and only see Roman imitation of Greek. Livy’s rise in the esteem of his- 
torians as a result of recent discoveries is well illustrated; for example: ‘In 
1926 while Beloch was pronouncing the Livian tradition of the third-century 
Fasti impossible, an Italian scholar was publishing a newly discovered frag- 
ment which proved the tradition correct. Beloch had to retract in an appendix 
of his volume.” 

The survey of Cicero’s political development is brief but good. The chap- 
ter on Lucretius is less successful than some of the others. The suggestion 
that the fear of punishment after death is due to Etruscan influence because 
there is little trace of it among the Romans is strange and unnecessary, since 
the Greek stories had been thoroughly accepted by the Romans, as Lucretius’ 
own illustrations make clear. 

These lectures are as readable as all of Frank’s books, are full of stimulating 
suggestions, and teem with interesting comparisons. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius, Vols. I and II. Translated by E. P. 

Barker. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. $3.75. 

When any misfortune happens to a European, said an eighteenth-century 
philosophe, he reads a book called Seneca. This is not the eighteenth century. 
But the epistles to Lucilius stili rank with Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
among the best bedside books of edification, and the English-reading world 
is so large that, though edification is out of fashion, there is still room for an- 
other translation of those moral works of Seneca which Macaulay said never 
prevented anybody from being angry. Mr. Barker’s translation is extremely 
readable. He modestly disclaims any ambition to reproduce “‘the lively col- 
loquial idiom rising at times into snatches of considerable but not over- 
driven elevation,” and “the surface spontaneity with the undertone of literary 
cunning which together produce the peculiar sparkle” of Seneca’s style. But 
he has certainly given a very plausible and enjoyable equivalent of it. I do 
not think that he has overdone it, though some of his vivacities might pass 
for Americanisms if they came from this side of the water: ‘‘He gets the order 
of the pirouette without more ado”’; “‘A dusky hop-o-my-thumb will tell the 
elephant to kneel down’’; ‘“‘You pepper death with small shot—take a gimlet 
to stop a charging lion’’; “With God there is no closed door’’; ‘Each of us is 
given a god as a bear-leader”’; ‘‘What is justice? quotha”’; ‘Damn cobwebs, 
the whole lot of it’’; “Is this the best moment to root for it?’’ “I would long 
to muzzle my alimentary canal’’; ‘The squatters of the philosophic world”’; 
“Hang the consequences” ; ‘““The won’t is the thing, the can’t is camouflage’”’; 
‘“Money drops into some men’s pockets as a sixpence hops down a drain’”’; 
“T shall plump down a monstrous screed on you”’; “‘As says Dan Virgil”; “Am 
I to look through all the silly marks with which Aristarchus tattooed other 
people’s poems?” “Pitch all these things on to the liberal education rubbish 
heap.” 

In his admirable introductory life of Seneca, Mr. Barker has himself adopt- 
ed the pregnant brevity of Seneca’s style without its affectations. The effect 
of point-making sometimes recalls the manner of Simcox’ Latin Literature. 
But Mr. Barker’s points are generally sound. His chief apology for the char- 
acter of Seneca is that he belonged to the class of “persons of low vitality and 
considerable, if rather hectic, mental development. . . . in whom the sudden 
presentation of a crisis seems to produce an inhibition.” 

Mr. Barker holds that it is the business of a translator or editor to present 
a readable text. He has departed from the text of Hense in a hundred cases 
or more, most of which are emendations of his own. They are all listed in the 
notes at the end of the volume. The exegetical notes are of the slightest. 
The technicalities of Seneca’s eclectic Stoicism are cleverly translated. But 
there is no erudition, no attempt to place Seneca in the history of philosophy, 
no consideration of his sources or of him as a source. In parody of the shop- 
girl who didn’t find what she looked for in Shelley’s revolt of Islam, I might 
say, ‘‘Posidonius not mentioned oncet.”’ 

Pau. SHOREY 
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Il problema della metafisica platonica. By Ernesto Grassi. Biblioteca 
di Cultura Moderna. Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1932. Pp. 223. 
L. 14. 


One way of lessening the labor of interpreting Plato is to take a single dia- 
logue as representative of his entire philosophy. The unity of Plato’s thought 
might lend a certain plausibility to this method if the dialogue selected were 
the Republic or the Laws. Dr. Grassi has chosen the Meno, which, though it is 
pronounced a little gem by Mill, and is regarded as the program of the 
Academy by Wilamowitz, hardly suffices for the purpose. Dr. Grassi, how- 
ever, finds it a key to what he calls the metaphysical problem of Plato. Owing 
to the abstractness of his style and the tinge of allegory that pervades it, I 
find his conception of the problem of metaphysics as difficult to discover and 
as impossible to proclaim to all mankind as Plato’s God. To my thinking, the 
metaphysical problem for Plato is what it was for Aristotle and Henry Adams: 
Is there any metaphysics or is physics the first philosophy? 

Perhaps Dr. Grassi means that, but he gets at it by describing the Platonic 
idea non come soluzione ma come termini del problema; by arguing that the 
Socratic method in dialectics as opposed to the intellectual laziness of Meno 
is the essential characteristic of philosophical research; and by concluding 
that the passage 98 A which identifies knowledge, as opposed to opinion, with 
causal reasoning and that with “reminiscence”’ is the key to the philosophy of 
Plato and the proof of the necessity of a “new interpretation” of that philos- 
ophy. 

I cannot criticize further, because I do not fully understand. Very puzzling 
is the statement on page 72 (italics mine): 

In quanto il filosofare, nel dialogo socratico, é nella sua essenza approfondire, 
essere capaci di domandare sempre pit radicalmente, il filosofare é essenzialmente 
una zevia, una fatica, e solo in essa ci si conquista la realtd; il greco chiamava 
méveoOar il faticare quotidiano col quale ci si conquista la propria esistenza. In 
quanto il carattere di Socrate é l’essere povero—affermazione con la quale egli 
ha cominciato il dialogo—elgi é filosofo. E in quanto Menone é ricco e sicuro, 
egli sistema si la sua realt’, ma non filosofa. 


Is this allegory, etymology, or misapprehension? I do not know. 

The little book is obviously written for philosophical rather than for philo- 
logical students, though it refers sufficiently to the recent German and Italian 
literature of the subject. The Italian reader will find in it a suggestive, though 
not critically detailed, commentary on the entire argument of the Meno. 


PauL SHOREY 


IIpoicropixy ’Edevois. “Lrd Tewpyiov E. Mudwva. Athens, 1932. Pp. 
183. 
In the present work Professor Mylonas makes public the results of his ex- 
cavations at Eleusis conducted under the auspices of the Greek Archaeological 
Society in the summer of 1930 and 1931 and describes some of the remains un- 
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earthed during previous excavations and preserved in the local museum. 
After a few preliminary remarks concerning the history of the excavations and 
a careful description of the topography and stratification of the excavated re- 
gion, we come to the main part of the work, which consists of a detailed ac- 
count of the principal finds divided by the author into: (1) architectural re- 
mains, i.e., houses and tombs; (2) pottery; and (8) lesser finds, such as bone, 
bronze, and stone objects. 

Practically all of these remains belong to the Middle Helladic and Late 
Helladic periods and give us a fair picture of the state of civilization in this 
part of Greece between, approximately, 2000 B.c. and 1100 B.c. The finds of 
the Middle Helladic stratum show that the buildings characteristic of this 
period were usually apsidal, although the rectangular construction was not en- 
tirely unknown. They likewise provide evidence of the custom, especially for 
the early Middle Helladic period, of burying infants intramurally or beneath 
the floor of the house in small graves with the body lying on its side in a con- 
tracted position and with no objects in the grave. In the Late Helladic period, 
however, the tombs are more spacious, the body lies extended on its back, and 
objects are frequently found in the graves. This custom is not due to any for- 
eign influence but begins in Middle Helladic times, as is shown from the 5th 
and 6th tombs, which date from the Middle Helladic III period. 

The characteristic pottery of this period consists of Minyan and Matt- 
painted ware. The most common shapes of the latter are basin-like bowls and 
pithoi. The decoration in dull white or purplish black is applied either direct- 
ly on the clay or on a slip. The patterns arranged in zones or metopes are 
usually linear. Spiral designs, representations of birds, and leaflike decora- 
tions are later importations marking the influence of Minoan civilization on 
the ceramic art of the mainland. 

The most common of Minyan ware are bowls with two high-swung handles 
and splaying rim and goblets on a high stem. The Gray Minyan ware is better 
known than the Yellow Minyan. Common among Yellow Minyan ware are 
shallow bowls with two handles set vertically on the rim, a shape which ap- 
pears to have been common in Middle Helladic times. Many Minyan sherds 
are decorated with shallow horizontal grooves. This system of decoration is 
certainly late, appearing after the introduction of Minyan ware toward the 
end of the Middle Helladic I period, and is in all probability of Cretan origin. 

The houses of the Late Helladic I period are similar to those of the Middle 
Helladic in wall construction and not appreciably different in shape. They 
constitute an intermediate step between the apsidal type and the Mycenaean 
megaron. The graves of this period represent the direct and natural evolution 
of the Middle Helladic tombs, and the interment of infants is the same. Pot- 
tery continues the traditions of the Middle Helladic period but develops under 
the constant influence of Minoan civilization, which, beginning in Middle 
Helladic III times, becomes more pronounced during the Later Helladic I and 
II periods. 
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The description of the finds is followed by a succinct recapitulation and a 
few reflections on the bearing of these discoveries upon Greek prehistory. The 
book closes with some general remarks on the chronology of the various 
Eleusis settlements and an appendix describing the main historical finds, 
chiefly sherds and coins, dating from the geometric to the Roman period. 

This is a carefully executed and ably presented study of the prehistoric set- 
tlements of Eleusis in the light of the recent excavations, and one that is on a 
par with the young author’s numerous publications. The occasional typo- 
graphical inaccuracies are more than offset by the excellent quality of the 
paper, the unusually large and clear type, and especially by the copious illus- 
trations which enhance considerably the value and appearance of the work. 


P. S. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[Classical Philology acknowledges receipt of Volume I, No. 2, of 
Medium Aevum. It contains articles on the battles in the Chanson 
de Roland, ‘English Tail-Rhyme Romances,” notes on Pearl, 
which it belongs to Speculum to judge. The most interesting paper 
for classical students is Mr. R. M. Dawkins’ “Study of a Cretan- 
Translation,” which we leave it to Mr. Costas to describe.— 
EpirTor.] 


The Greek romance of Barlaam and Ioasaph, written in the early part of 
the seventh century a.p. by a monk named John in the monastery of St. 
Sabas in Palestine, attained a great popularity throughout mediaeval Europe 
and was translated into several European languages, including vernacular 
Greek. A translation into vulgar Greek, or rather the Cretan form of it, was 
executed by the monk Nicephorus Venetzas in 1632, somewhere in the eastern 
part of Crete, and is still preserved in manuscript form in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. It is with the language of this translation that Professor 
Dawkins attempts to deal in the greater part of this article. 

Written during the Venetian occupation, the work attests clearly the cul- 
tural influence of the Western Republic, which continued to be felt even after 
the capture of the island by the Turks in 1669. This influence is especially 
noticeable in the vocabulary which is impregnated with Italian, Venetian, and 
even Latin words which the author lists and discusses briefly. He likewise lists 
all words which are exclusively Cretan and those which are peculiar to this 
work. Then, by examining the inflections and forms of the words and compar- 
ing them with those of the other dialects, he establishes the fact, with consid- 
erable degree of certainty, that the translation was written in the eastern part 
of the island, probably in Candia. A specimen of the text completes this sec- 
tion of the article. 
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An additional indication of Venetian influence in Crete is the fact that the 
Cretans, not unfrequently, wrote their language in Latin characters. The 
practice of writing one’s native language in foreign script was very common, 
and is still found among the peoples of the Near East and particularly among 
the Jews, who find it necessary and advisable to write the language of their 
adopted countries in the traditional Hebrew characters. One of the most im- 
portant examples of this tendency among the Jews is the translation for Greek- 
speaking Israelites of the Pentateuch written in Constantinople in 1547 and 
admirably edited by Hesseling (Leyden-Leipzig, 1897). (On this subject cf. 
Krumbacher, Gesch. d. Byz. Lit.,? pp. 909 f. with literature.) 

Professor Dawkins illustrates the practice of the Latin transliteration of 
Greek texts in Crete by a few quotations from a manuscript found in the 
Marcian Library at Venice, and closes the article with excerpts from later 
works intended for Greeks of the Roman Catholic faith and some general re- 
marks on peculiarities of transliteration. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Dawkins, who is one of our chief authorities 
on modern Greek dialects and who has just given us the best edition of the 
chronicle of Makhairas, will be induced to issue an edition of this important 
work which, we feel sure, will not be without interest to the student of modern 
Greek dialectology. 

P. 8. Costas 
University oF CHICAGO 


Les vers d’or pythagoriciens. Edités avec une Introduction et un Com- 
mentaire (PIETER CORNELIS VAN DER Horst). Leyden: E. J. Brill, 
1932. Pp. 76. 


This is a faithful piece of work. The author tabulates the variations from 
V of eight manuscripts and in the critical apparatus records all his own di- 
vergencies from the text of Diehl (Anth. Lyr., I). He has studied the opinions 
and used the collections of Mullach, Cobet, Nauck, Delatte, Scott, and others 
included in his Bibliography. He assigns the verses to the second century 
after Christ and tries to distinguish the good old Pythagorean “sentences” 
embodied in the work from the inferior lines of the author. He finds, however, 
more unity and coherence in the poem than Delatte does. His commentary 
examines the lexicography of all striking or doubtful expressions and quotes 
the interpretations of Hierocles as well as of many modern commentators. 
It is especially full on the tetraktys and the daemon as the higher soul or guard- 
ian angel. He has little to say of the influence of the poem in modern litera- 
ture, as, e.g., the history of the idea “Summed the actions of the day each 
night before he slept,” and he misses some opportunities in his lexicographical 
notes. I give one example: In line 37 on kad@v &danuwv he merely refers to the 
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use of adanuwv in Homer. But the essential point is that the phrase is a peri- 
phrasis for ae:péxados as that is paraphrased or anticipated by Pindar’s 
pnd’ ameiparov KkadGv (Ol. xi. 18). 

Paut SHOREY 


Platone: By Luia1Steranini. Padova: Cedam, 1932. Pp.318. L. 40. 


To criticize this book would be to repeat what I have said in scores of re- 
views and articles in this journal. There is space here only for a compte rendu. 
Professor Stefanini goes over the ground with the practical omission of ethics 
and politics and the Laws, the Timaeus, and the dialectical dialogues, which 
are apparently to be treated in a second volume. He discusses most of the 
recognized philological problems, taking account of all opinions whether they 
deserve it or not. And his footnotes refer to most of the literature of the topics 
which he considers. Especially full are his notes on chronology throughout, 
on Socrates and Plato, pages 7-12; on Socratic ignorance and irony, page 20; 
on the Protagoras, page 161; on the Charmides, page 194; on the Cleitophon, 
pages 201 ff.; on the Republic, page 211; and on Rep. 508, page 247. 

Professor Stefanini in theory would mediate between the extremists who 
unqualifiedly affirm and those who absolutely deny the unity of Plato’s 
thought. But in practice he is chiefly interested in the development of Plato’s 
art and his metaphysical philosophy in general conformity to his own con- 
ception of the chronology of the dialogues. He establishes four groups: (1) 
the earlier dramatic (in form) dialogues, (2) the narrated dialogues, (3) a 
transitional group, and (4) the later dramatic dialogues. In broad correspond- 
ence with these groups he finds a development from the skeptical or puzzled 
discussion of the problems involved in the Socratic principles to the distinct 
announcement that they are insoluble on these principles, and then to the 
constructive solutions of Plato himself. He accepts the thesis of Horneffer 
with the qualification that it should be not Plato gegen Sokrates, but Plato 
tiber Sokrates. The two most paradoxical conclusions to which this method 
leads him are (1) that the Protagoras is later than the Gorgias, and the Lysis 
later still; (2) that the Cleitophon is genuine and is intended to sum up the 
criticism of Socrates in such dialogues as the Protagoras, Lysis, Euthydemus, 
and Charmides. The Protagoras itself is a sort of program or announcement of 
the Academy. 

I need not here develop again my own opinion that we know too little about 
any philosophy of Socrates to base hypotheses upon it, and that in the minor 
dialogues Plato seems to me to be consciously pointing in the direction of the 
Republic rather than feeling and fumbling his way toward it. 


PAUL SHOREY 
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BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere biographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Index verborum quae exhibent Sallustii epistulae ad Caesarem. By Erniv 
Sxarp. “Symbolae Osloenses,” Fasc. Supplet. III. Oslo: Some, 
1930. 


It is sufficient to note the existence of this little Index, based on Kurfess’ 
edition of 1921. Because of the brevity of the text covered, the author has 


been able to give the examples in their contexts. 
B. L. ULLMAN 


Index verborum Terentianus. By Epaar B. Jenkins. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1932. Pp. ix+187. $2.00. 


A new index is always welcome, and an index of Terence is particularly so. 
This one is properly based on the text of Kauer and Lindsay, with inclusion of 
variants from Umpfenbach and more recent editions. One naturally thinks of 
Lodge’s Lexicon Plautinum, but it would be unfair to Jenkins’ more modest 
effort to make a comparison. Much useful information can be gleaned from 
the work: the number of instances of each word (without having to count 
them), the total number of words and occurrences, etc. Strict alphabetization 
is followed throughout; thus under lez, lege is given before legis, ete., and lex 
comes last; the accusative leges comes before the nominative because the 
word accusative takes precedence alphabetically over nominative. Not every- 
thing that one might desire is given; so a student of mine working on the posi- 
tion of demonstratives will be disappointed that their adjectival and pro- 
nominal uses are not differentiated. Abbreviations are rather numerous and 
not always clear or explained, e.g., pa after interoscitans (the list of abbrevia- 
tions gives p as the abbreviation for participle). A perplexing misprint occurs 
under bonus; the second entry should be indented and in light-face type. 


B. L. ULLMAN 


Emploi des signes critiques: Disposition de V'apparat dans les éditions 
savantes de textes grecs et latins—conseils et recommandations. Paris: 
Champion, 1932. Fr. 10. 


This useful little pamphlet, prepared by Professors J. Bidez, A. B. Drach- 
mann, and K. Hude for the Union Académique Internationale, is a codifica- 
tion of practices current in the editing of classical texts. Its aim is to help to- 
ward uniformity and simplification of procedure. The authors are aware that 
not all of their recommendations will be acceptable to everybody, though they 
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reached their decisions not only by a study of the practice of editors but after 
consideration of the criticisms of many scholars to whom a preliminary form of 
the pamphlet was submitted. Not only texts but papyri and inscriptions are 
included. All who make critical editions should consult the pamphlet. It is 
also useful for seminar work. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Virgil and Those Others. By Homer F. Resert. Amherst: Amherst 
College, 1932. 


Two of the eight essays are devoted to Virgil, the rest to “those others,”’ 
Catullus, Horace, and Juvenal. Their purpose is to ‘‘plead for poetic values”’ 
in these authors. The keynote is “felicity.”” They are pleasant reading for 
lovers of these poets though they do not and do not intend to offer them much 
that is new. Several have been printed before in periodicals. The first deals 
with Virgil’s happy use of the word infeliz, the second is a description of the 
Forum, with pages of quotations from Virgil (in Latin, without references) on 
any point that a visit to the Forum might suggest to one familiar with Virgil. 
Another essay deals with Catullus’ Septimius and Acme, which is called a 
“symphony of love.’’ All the numerous interpretations of this poem are 
thrust aside as pedantic, and the puzzling sinistra ut ante deztra is ‘‘merely a 
symmetrical gesture,” without any particular meaning, for poets do not al- 
ways say things for the sake of expressing thoughts. It is interesting to see 
this use of the new poetry to explain the old. It is impossible to deal in detail 
with other fancies in this essay. Perhaps the most valuable of the papers is the 
one dealing with the arrangement of words in Horace’s Odes. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Classical Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe. Edited by GzorcEe DepurE 
Hapzsits. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 
$3.00. 

This handsome volume contains seventeen papers by colleagues and friends 
of the genial scholar whom all delight to honor. Some of the papers are ap- 
preciative essays, as on Quintus of Smyrna (Bates), Sophocles (Hyde), Rome 
(Lord, who labels his chapters as “in no way a contribution—welcome or un- 
welcome—to the sum of human knowledge”’), others are more technical. A 
papyrological study (Brewster) throws some interesting and timely light on 
ancient banking practices. A discussion of the sources of Aristotle’s Poetics 
(Gudeman) denies slavish copying of Plato. A paper on the temple of Castor 
in Rome (Hadzsits) shows how the name of Pollus came to be associated with 
it. Kent explores a new field in pointing out the “avoidance of homonymity”’ 
in Latin--how, for example, certain forms were lost or were changed to avoid 
confusion with others. McDaniel’s excellent paper on Roman social usages 
discloses the need for a book on ancient etiquette. A Latin papyrus fragment 
listing military decurions is thoroughly discussed by Sanders. Stuart’s fas- 
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cinating résumé of ancient biological method is not entirely convincing be- 
cause it does not take into account such statements as that of Catullus in his 
sixteenth poem. Miss Taylor believes that the prohibition of images in early 
Roman religion proves that this religion was not naive and primitive but in a 
somewhat advanced stage. Wright discusses the meaning of bidens. If the 
foregoing partial list seems heavy reading, which it is not, McCartney’s arti- 
cle on ancient humor is in lighter vein. The book closes with a bibliography of 


Professor Rolfe’s publications. 
B. L. ULtMan 


Gesammelte Studien zur Geistesgeschichte der Renaissance. Von ERNST 
WaALSER, mit einer Einfiihrung von WERNER Kaerci. Basel: Benno 
Schwabe & Co., 1932. Pp. Ix+359. Fr. 20. 

This book is a pious collection of the work of Ernst Walser (best known as 
the author of an indispensable book on Poggio), who died at the age of fifty- 
two leaving thirty thousand pages of typewritten notes and lectures, and his 
magnum opus on the Renaissance unfinished. The Introduction by Werner 
Kaegi gives a brief account of the life and cursus studiorum of Walser, and 
sketches the developments and discriminations of German scholarship about 
the Renaissance since the publication of Burckhardt’s well-known but less 
critical book. Walser thought more highly of the Renaissance than, e.g., Mr. 
H. G. Wells, who, not liking it, coolly cancels it out of history. But he had 
learned from Clemens Baeumker not to despise the Middle Ages and realized, 
we are told, that such thinkers as the nominalists, Buridan, Nicholas of Ores- 
me, Albert of Helmstedt, and even John Scot Erigena were more nearly akin 
to Galileo and Pomponazzi than were the neo-Platonists of Florence. I should 
enjoy discussing that thesis, but have space here only for the briefest report 
on the volume before me. 

The Bibliography catalogues Walser’s published and unpublished writings, 
his numerous reviews, and his lectures in Italian, French, and English from 
1908 to 1930, specifying those printed or reprinted in this volume. The body 
of the book contains papers on the councils of Constance and Basel and their 
relation to humanism; on Coluccio Salutati as type of the older humanists; a 
readable little lecture on Boccaccio; a paper on “‘Christenthum und Antike in 
der Auffassung der italienischen Friihrenaissance,’’ which argues that the irre- 
ligion of the humanists was not so seriously meant after all; a study of Aretino; 
a lecture on the French Renaissance; a series of brief studies, “Zur Weltan- 
schauung der Renaissance’; a paper on Des Perrier’s Cymbalum mundi, 
which he regards as a satire on Calvin and an anticipation of Montaigne, in- 
spired by Lucian; a German translation of six lectures delivered in English 
as exchange professor at the University of Cambridge. 

The book contains few footnotes and only rare explicit quotations from the 
sources. Specialists will doubtless find in it many suggestions. My own super- 
ficial survey discovers little that the English reader would not get from Sym- 
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onds, who is not mentioned. Renaissance Platonism is very perfunctorily 
treated. It obviously did not interest Walser. The references to Ficino merely 
mention his name. Pico della Mirandula is barely mentioned twice; Pletho, 
only once. Benevieni is not mentioned. Plato himself is only a name in lists; 
Elyot, Ascham, Sidney, Spenser, Sir Thomas More, Bacon, Marlowe, are no- 
where mentioned. 


Paut SHOREY 


Das Gebet bet Homer. Von P. Jon. THomas BEecKMANN. Wiirzburg: 
Rita-Verlag und Druckerei, 1932. Pp. 88. 


Homer’s prayers have been collected and studied before, but never so ex- 
haustively as in this dissertation. No possible point of view seems to have been 
overlooked in the author’s distinctions and classifications. He distinguishes 
Bitte and Fir-bitte, and Klage and Dank; vocative, nominative, imperative, 
and optative; Bitte ohne und mit Begriindung; the Du, Er und Ich-Stil; the 
time, the place, the circumstances of prayer, the attitude of the petitioner, and 
the reaction of the god. The curious may learn here that J/. vii. 204 is the 
only disjunctive prayer in Homer, that the father of the gods and men is never 
addressed in prayer as Papa; that vocatives predominate over nominatives in 
the Iliad, but that they are equally balanced in the Odyssey; that the impera- 
tive is most frequent in the liad and the optative in the Odyssey for various 
interesting psychological and historic reasons. There is a good discussion of 
ddAodvy7n. The author has never heard of the British fancy that in Od. iii. 450 it 
is used to propitiate the soul of ‘‘our brother, the ox.”’ He insists that Od. xxii. 
411 means not that it is impious to boast over the slain but to pray over a 
corpse. There is a sufficient Bibliography. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Athenaeus: The Deipnosophists, Vols. I-IV. Translated by C. B. Gu- 


Lick. “Loeb Classical Library.” London: William Heinemann, 
Ltd., 1927-32. 


Professor F. A. Wright in his recent History of Later Greek Literature ranks 
Athenaeus with the world’s best bedside books. It is certainly that in Profes- 
sor Gulick’s readable and richly annotated translation. But though I have 
been enjoying the four volumes thus far published in this way for some time, I 
have shrunk from reviewing them. Classical Philology lacks space for a critical 
study of this immense collection of facts, and Professor Gulick himself would 
be the only expert reviewer. I may however thank him here in the name of 
Classical Philology and all American scholars for the skill and faithfulness with 
which he is accomplishing the portentous task of writing the first commentary 
on the Deipnosophists since Schweighauser. He is certainly making a good 
job of it. His translation is nearly always correct, and in the proper places 
racily idiomatic. He has studied all the hard words and is particularly felici- 
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tous in the rendering of the numerous titles of lost books and plays. He refers 
the quotations to the best editions of “Fragments,” and gives rather more than 
the usual amount of information about the text and the numerous scholars 
who have emended it. His explanatory annotations are sufficient, and he sub- 
joins to each volume an Index of Proper Names. 

It ought to be superfluous to add that though there are a few, very few, 
errors, which a captious critic might treat as symptomatic, they are quite cer- 
tainly not that, but are obviously such slips of the pen or momentary lapses of 
attention as are not only pardonable but inevitable in so long and exhausting 
a task. 

PauL SHOREY 


Dio Chrysostom, Vol. I. Translated by J. W. Conoon. “Loeb Classical 
Library Series.” London: William Heinemann, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 
xiv+570. $2.50. 


This is an admirable rendering of Dio’s literary, flowing, reminiscential 
style in no less fluent and idiomatic English. Dr. Cohoon or the late Professor 
Waters, whose rough drafts he has used wherever possible, has a remarkable 
command of English phrase. He has at least a dozen apt variations for, ofa, 
where the present reviewer would have lazily used the stereotyped “I take it.” 
He is especially happy in his rendering of the many descriptive passages which 
Dio’s pen evidently labored with complacency. 


The text is based upon that of von Arnim, improved by several convincing 
and a great many plausible emendations of Professor Capps and the trans- 
lator. The Introduction presents a sketch of Dio’s life and a sufficient account 
of manuscripts, translations, editions, and commentaries. The notes are 
slight but adequate, though comparatively little attention is paid to the 
sources and the philosophic affiliations of Dio. The translation is not only 
felicitous but, humanly speaking, correct. I do not myself think that the text 
of the parenthesis in I. 59 is corrupt and does not yield the required sense. 
ércis “because,’’ and the slightly anacoluthic of 6’ is idiomatically colloquial. 
Cf., e.g., vi. 37. So in i. 62 é7v is again “‘because,’’ and the meaning, I think, 
is not ‘‘This also is told of Heracles, that he went unclothed, ... . and they 
add that he did not set great store by gold and silver,’’ but “They say these 
things of Heracles .... because he did not set great store, etc.”’ In ii. 8 
xweiv is perhaps rather “draw out,’’ “get a rise out of,” than “arouse.” In 
vi. 31 tpayyuarwv 5é Kal éuxGv is perhaps a reminiscence of Aristophanes’ Wasps 
1392 and 1426, and if so rpayyarwyv is not “public affairs.”” The explanation of 
iii. 27 is that it is a reminiscence of Plato Gorg. 490 E. In iv. 12 émi @upas is to 
be explained by Plato Rep. 489 B and similar passages. For the old age of the 
horse, ii. 41, cf. commentators on Parmen. 136 E. 

Pau. SHOREY 








